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FIRE FIGHTING APPLIANCES 


Extinguishers - Equipment Maintenance and Service 
NATION-WIDE FIRE PROTECTION 


@ LONDON 
ALBert Dock 3991/4 
Caxton Street North, E.16 


@ LIVERPOOL 
NORth 1234/6 
162 Vauxhall Road, 
Liverpool 3. 


@ GLASGOW 
BRidgeton 1057-8 
285 London Road, 
Glasgow, S.E. 

@ NEWCASTLE 
Newcastle 21251 


5 The Side, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 


@ BIRMINGHAM 
East 2483 
368 Victoria Road, 
Aston, Birmingham. 
@ CARDIFF 
Cardiff 30800 


1 Scuart Street, 
Cardiff. 


@ SOUTHAMPTON 
Southampton 20982 
169 Albert Road, 
Southampton. 


@ FALMOUTH 
Penryn 2371 
Commercial Road, 
Penryn, Cornwall 


@ OLDHAM 
Main $723 
38 Copster Hill Road, 
Oldham, Lancashire. 


@ ABERDEEN 
Aberdeen 21327 
The Adelphi, Aberdeen. 


@ BELFAST 
Belfast 20602 
72 Lisburn Road, Belfast. 


Write or telephone for our representative to call 
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Master-crook! 





. » . powerful fingers feeling for weak- 
ness ... skill and cunning combined 
.» +. €@ menace to any property... 


Mastered! 





Rely-a-Bell burglar alarms and protection devices 
meet the skill and cunning of burglars with greater 
skill allied to every aid known to science. Some 
of the most ingenious and dependable alarms 
in widespread use to-day were perfected by 
Rely-a-Bell. For instance, Rely 999 and Central Sta- 
tion which tell the police—automatically—of attempted 
theft without giving even the slightest warning to the 
thieves. Like to hear more? Write for full details or 
ask our representative to call. 





24-HOUR PROTECTION- 
FOR YOUR PROPERTY 


Rely-a-Bell 





RELY-A-BELL BURGLAR & FIRE ALARM CO LTD 
THE SECURITY CENTRE 
54 WILSON STREET» LONDON EC2 
Phone: BIShopsgate 1955 (8 lines) 
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Securicor H.Q. at night 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 








The Marquess of Willingdon, 
F.INST.D. (Chairman). 

Colonel R. D. Sherbrooke- 
Walker, T.D., D.L., F.C.A. 

R. D. Godfrey, F.1INST.D. 
(Managing Director). 

Brigadier Dudley W. Clarke, 
C.B., C.B.E 

Henry F. Tiarks 

John A. Hill, T.p., F.c.A. 

Major Sir Philip Margetson, 
K.C.V.O., M.C. 

G. H. W. Selby-Lowndes 
M.B.E., A.F.C 

G. F. Yates, F.INST.D 


Old Swan House 


FLAxman 4831 (22 lines) 





Telephone: 





Constant vigil... 


against BURGLARY and FIRE 


The protection of buildings and property is a great 
problem if the risks of burglary and fire are to be 
reduced to the absolute minimum. The service that 
SECURICOR provides, with the establishment of 
SECURITY GUARDS at banks, factories, offices, 
warehouses, etc., gives the maximum protection 
increasing menaces to industrial 
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against these 
property. 


Securicor Headquarters— 
Here in the Central Room 
of Old Swan House, 
Inspectors keep in 
constant touch with all 
Security Guards out on 
their assignments. 

Over 300 cails an hour. 
Motor Patrols constantly 


visit guards at the sites. 


Other Security Services in- 
clude advice and reports on 








It is estimated that SECURICOR 
is responsible for £600,000,000 
worth of property. To carry out 
this task over 600 Security Guards 


are permanently employed. 


* Advisory & Investigation 





all matters concerning Service 

security and any necessary * Internal Security Guards 
investigation work is carried 

out by expert staff. A com- * Patrol Service 

prehensive report on services 

available will be sent on * Telecontact Service 


request. 


SECURICOR 


Security Specialists since 1935 


the largest organisation 
for security guards and security advice 


17 Chelsea Embankment - London, S.W.3 
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The Turning Point 


By Sir Ronald Howe, C.V.O., M.C. 


LTHOUGH 1959 will end as one of the worst years 

on record for criminal activity and may seem to have 
checked the more favourable fire returns of recent years, 
t may also be remembered as the year when the nation 
really got down to tackling the great problems of internal 
security. During these twelve months there has been a 
recognition of the need for reorganisation on the industrial 
front and on the part of the public there is great anxiety 
about the state of crime. 

This has been shown in the demand for a re-examin- 
ation of the function and structure of our police forces, 
which will be dealt with next year in the new inquiry. 
Much good may come from it, as it is essential for the 


Editorial 


police to possess the fullest confidence of the public, and 
any measures which improve efficiency and recruiting in 
modern conditions will contribute to that end. 

The Security Gazette was started partly to act as a 
medium between the police and fire services on the one 
hand and industry and commerce on the other. | am 
glad to report that this objective has been reached even 
in the comparatively short term of the year, and we have 
been greatly encouraged by the response of the security 
movement as a whole. It is a young movement in this 
country but, in co-operation with our friends the 
Industrial Police Association, we shall do our best to 
develop it. We think there is a very great future. 


Independent Inquiry 


HE Government has been wise to arrange a full 

inquiry into the working of the police forces and to 
give emphasis to their relations with the public. It will 
be welcomed by the police themselves as a means of 
clearing the air on many difficult issues. The key point 
in present circumstances is that forces generally have 
been working under considerable pressure for too long, 
especially in the chief centres of population. The 
increase in crime, both serious and petty, and the 
growing professional skill of leading criminal gangs have 
demanded intense counter-effort from undermanned 
forces which simultaneously must cope with routines, 
such as traffic control, that daily grow more complex. 
Public anxiety about the police’s ability to deal with the 
position has equally been heightened by isolated unfor- 
tunate incidents—the Waters and Eastmond cases, and 
in a way the Nottingham affair—which have given scope 
for critical comment. In turn it is inevitable that the 
police should become sensitive to outside feeling and 
wonder just how they do stand. Before the situation 
deteriorates, it is obviously to the benefit of all sides that 
things be examined objectively and calmly. 

Fortunately the inquiry is to be far-reaching: recruit- 
ment, training, organisation, and the relationship with 
local and central authorities will also be looked into. 
It thus provides for a thorough assessment of the whole 
range of police duties in the modern State. But if it is 
to produce real fruit, members of the inquiring committee 
will have to bear in mind two main considerations. 
The first is that effective policing can only be done 
by conscientious and contented human beings who feel 
that their work is appreciated by the corffmunity. 
Organisation is important—but it is men who make the 
machine function. One defect of the police in America 


and France is the division, sometimes the real enmity, 
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between the forces and the public. Despite the 
occasional harsh criticism in Britain, there is happily no 
sign of similar developments within our shores. The 
great majority of people admire the standards and attitude 
of their local forces. Even so, the aim must be to 
develop the appeal of the police service as a vocation. 
Quite apart from relative levels of wages, that implies 
maintaining the highest professional standards at all 
grades with good chances of promotion. In no other 
way can the traditional prestige of a police career be 
sustained against competing opportunities in industry 
and the right type of man be constantly attracted. 
Secondly, it is vital that the public be persuaded of 
its own responsibilities towards the police and crime. 
As a simple instance, complaints that the police should 
be catching criminals instead of checking on parked cars 
reveal a basic misunderstanding. Irritation which should 
be directed to townplanners and thoughtless parkers is 
aimed at constables who would be condemned no less 
severely if they failed to stop traffic congestion! The 
issue is not, however, simply one of “ public relations”. 
It is much more a matter of balancing the prosperity of 
society and the ever-growing number of laws with the 
executive power of law and order. If crime increases 
with prosperity, then the public must realise its obligation 
to increase the police and pay attention to its own property 
protection. Hence the importance of the industrial 
security and the crime prevention movement. They are 
spearheads in the present struggle, representing the most 
tangible and useful methods by which the public can 
be integrated into police activity. It is to be hoped 
therefore that the committee will give special notice 
to them and study means by which existing forms of 
security can be further developed and encouraged. 
Meanwhile the background possibilities of publicity 
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Editorial—continued 


should not be neglected. The modern channels of mass 
communication have hardly been tested for putting 
across the urgent needs of the police or for educating 
the public. A certain reticence to give the police undue 
publicity is understandable. Yet much good could be 
done by a careful approach. How many Chief Con- 
stables have appeared on television to enlist the support 
of their local citizens ? How often has the TV camera 
gone round with a constable on his beat, illustrating how 
he safeguards homes and premises and meets emer- 
gencies ? There now exist imaginative opportunities for 
demonstrating how the police is a public service: but 
they are still waiting to be exploited. They would 
continue as a logical process the now common use 
of the 999 system which some years ago was considered 
revolutionary, and soon, one feels, they will come in for 
much closer investigation. 
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Greetings to Our Readers 


O all our readers and colleagues in the 
industrial security movement, the police and fire 
services, we send our best wishes for a happy 
Christmas and a successful and prosperous New Year 


















No worries about whether a 
systematic patrol is being carried 
out on time with the E.C.S. 

Watchman's Portable Clock. This 
simple system ensures 
that personnel 
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turns the appropriate key in his 
portable Watchman’s Clock. The 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


BANKS AND CRIME 
PREVENTION 


The following letter, which we have received from the 
Chief Constable of Lancashire, is of considerable topical 
value in indicating how bank managers are co-operating 
with the county police in new crime prevention measures. 





Dear Sir, 

| have read with interest the report in your September 
issue on the banks’ attitude towards crime prevention 
and the comments you have made in your leading article. 

Some six months ago, we started an intensive crime 
prevention campaign in this County and appointed a 
special crime prevention officer to the detective staff in 
each of eighteen divisions. 

These officers have been making approaches to the 
occupiers of business premises in the area for which 
they are responsible to make them more conscious of 
the public’s responsibilities for crime prevention. They 
have, of course, made a particular point of attempting 
to solicit the sympathy and support of bank managers. 

There are two ways in which we want the assistance 
of bank managers. In the first place, we want to ensure 
that banks themselves are adequately protected against 
office breakings and, secondly, we want to enlist the 
assistance of bank managers in educating their customers 
to be more careful when carrying or holding on their 
premises large sums of money. 

My officers tell me that everywhere they have found a 
general desire on the part of bank managers to co-operate 
with them but we have found, rather naturally, that 
they are more interested in the first of these objectives 
than in the second. 

Almost in every case, however, where a practical 
suggestion was made and agreed, the bank manager said 
that he would not be able to do what was required 
without permission from his head office. For instance, 
we suggested that above all night safes there should be 
placed a small mirror so that any person standing in 
front of a night safe could see whether there was anyone 
standing or approaching from behind. 

Bank managers have agreed to recommend to their 
head office that such a mirror should be installed but 
none of them appear to have sufficient authority to do 
it of their own volition. 

I must say that a number of banks have agreed to 
accept pamphlets which we have drawn up and distri- 
buted them to their customers by enclosing a copy with 
the quarterly or half-yearly statement of accounts. 

You mention in your report that as a result of a patrol 
system, a raid on a branch of the Midland Bank was 
stopped in August. A few months ago the Midland 
Bank in the north introduced a system of patrolling many 
of their branches in Lancashire, and although it is too 
early yet to say whether or not the scheme is a success, 
owing to our depleted manpower we must welcome in 
principle any additional system of patrolling. 

Yours faithfully, 
T. E. St. JOHNSTON. 
Chief Constable. 
Lancashire County Police, 
Hutton. 
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OVERHAUL OF A SECURITY SYSTEM 


A Successful Programme of Protective Measures 
By William F. Groom 


Two years ago the Taylor Woodrow Group was faced with the need to re- 

organise its headquarters security. This article by the Group’s Security and 

Fire Protection Officer reviews the steps taken and indicates the benefits gained 
by expert guidance. 


IRST, I should indicate the type 

of problem to be tackled. The 
Taylor Woodrow Group of Building 
and Civil Engineering Contractors 
comprises over 50 associated and 
subsidiary Companies and is one of 
the largest and most progressive 
organisations in that industry, both 
at home and overseas. An idea of 
the vast contracts undertaken can be 
gained from the fact that the task of 
building the world’s first fullscale 
atomic electricity generating stations 
at Calder Hall, Cumberland, was 
entrusted to the group. Similarly, 
the contract for yet another momen- 
tous atomic power project, the 
design and construction of the 
world’s first 500,000 K.W. atomic 
power station at Hinkley Point, 
Somerset, was awarded to Taylor 
Woodrow in association with The 
English Electric Company, Ltd., and 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd., by the 
Central Electricity Generating Board. 

The headquarters of the group thus 
controls an immense and complex 
organisation. It is situated each 
side of the Grand Union Canal at 
Ruislip Road, Southall, Middlesex, 
where works, offices, car parks and 
compounds used by a large number 
of employees cover an area of 
approximately 40 acres, running over 
and down each side of the canal. 


New Approach 

Early in December, 1957, a fire 
in a block of temporary offices caused 
extensive damage to the premises and 
the destruction of many valuable 
drawings and documents. Although 
the fire had been discovered in its 
very early stages by an elderly night 
watchman, confusion existed which 
led to considerable delay in sending 
an alarm to the fire brigade and that 
enabled the fire to obtain a firm hold 
before it arrived. 

Following the incident, the Direc- 
tors resolutely tackled the situation 
in all its aspects and, with prompt 
realism, instituted a thorough over- 
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haul of the Fire Prevention and 
Security arrangements. With the 
full co-operation and assistance of 
the management, it became my duty 
to put certain measures into effect. 


FIRE PREVENTION 


Automatic Warning 

This most important aspect of 
security was completely re-organised. 
It was decided that the premises 
should be guarded throughout by an 
auto-thermatic fire warning system, 
installed by Sound Diffusion (Instal- 
lations) Ltd., whereby 1,180 heat 
detectors and fusible links, positioned 
Strategically in the various buildings, 
give immediate automatic warning by 
siren in the event of heat rising to 
120 degrees F. or any other fixed 
maximum figure. Similarly and 
simultaneously, a direct warning is 
given by the apparatus through a 
private line to a fire station termina- 
tion unit installed in the watch 
room at Southall Fire Station—and 
the response to it, I might say, is 
remarkably prompt; for experience 
has proved that the brigade arrives 
at the premises within four minutes 
from the time the alarm is received. 


Control and Repeater Panel 

The main fire control panel is 
positioned in a gate cabin and gives 
invaluable service, for not only is 
the alarm raised locally and at the 
fire station, but the panel indicates 
which building or part of a building 
is affected by the fire condition. 

In order to offset any potential 
delay which might arise due to the 
premises being split by the canal, a 
repeater panel, illuminated after 
dusk, is installed at the East gates 
where, by arrangement with the fire 
brigade, the appliances first call. 
With the aid of the panel indicator, 
which is coloured in sections, and 
reference to a map of the premises 
similarly coloured, the fire officers 
can immediately see the portion of 
the offices or works affected and 
proceed direct to the spot. 





Mr. W. F. Groom, who retired from 
Scotland Yard in 1957 after nearly 
30 vears’ service. 


The map also indicates the positions 
of hydrants, water suction points, 
oil storage tanks, electricity sub- 
stations, sprinklers, and gives other 
relevant information. 

Using a system embodying the use 
of portable telephone handsets and 
pulse units installed at selected points 
throughout the whole area, means 
are provided for anyone to plug in a 
telephone giving direct communica- 
tion with the main fire control panel 
and to ascertain the exact location 
of the fire. 


Sprinkler and Manual Alarms 

The works premises on both sides 
of the Grand Union Canal were 
already fully covered by an auto- 
matic sprinkler installation. Steps 
have been taken, however, to link 
those into the auto-thermatic system 
so that in the event of sprinklers 
operating, automatic warning is given 
by the main fire siren and direct to the 
fire brigade. 

To provide additional protection, 
a large number of manual “ break 
glass’ alarms have been placed 
moreover at vital points throughout 
the premises and the operation of 
any of them has the same effect as the 
activation of a fire detector head. 


Fault Indications 
The fire alarm system operates 
on a closed circuit, thus faulting to 
safety, and a very clear indication is 
given by lights, buzzers, or bells at 
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the main control panel in the event 
of failure of any part of the apparatus. 
In addition, at fixed times, operation 
of the system is tested by means 
of a test system switch provided on 
the panel. 

Comprehensive charts shewing the 
wiring circuits, detector positions, 
pulse units, etc., have been prepared 
and are displayed at the Security 
Office for ready reference of the 
service engineers and others who 
may need to carry out inspections. 

As the very rapid development of 
the site continues, further sections 
will shortly be added to the 21 already 
incorporated in the system, which 
will accommodate a maximum of 50 
sections. 


Emergency Attion Equipment 

Because of the promptitude with 
which fire calls are answered by the 
local fire service, no specific works 
fire brigade has been formed, for the 
firemen arrive at the premises more 
rapidly than a voluntary brigade 
could be mobilised in an emergency. 
However, to cover those important 
* first few minutes ” in an outbreak 
of fire, two measures have been 
implemented, first a very adequate 
supply of various types of hand fire 
appliances, extinguishers, and hose 
reels, is placed at carefully positioned 
fire points which have been estab- 
lished throughout the premises. All 
these fire points are clearly delineated 
and the equipment is_ regularly 
examined and serviced. 

Coloured boards which indicate the 
types of extinguishers available are 
clearly exhibited above each point. 
Incidentally, this latter arrangement 
was put into effect as a result of an 
article on “ Fires in Industry’ by 
Mr. F. T. Holland of Vosper Ltd., 
in the January, 1959 issue of the 
Security Gazette. 

In this case too, comprehensive 
records of extinguishers and _ ser- 
vicing, are maintained, and wall 
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points throughout the premises. 


A general view of the main fire control panel linking to detectors and telephone 
Above left: the East gate repeater panel and 






























map for fire brigade use. 


charts in the Security Office indicate 
the positions, types, and numbers of 
all appliances at the respective fire 
points. 
Staff Fire Teams 

Secondly, members of small com- 
pact fire teams have been nominated 
for each section of the offices and 
works, and at regular intervals they 
are encouraged to attend practical 
demonstrations of the use of hand 
fire appliances, given on the premises 
by demonstrators of the Pyrene 
Company, Ltd. On these occasions, 
through the co-operation of the 
Middlesex Fire Prevention Service, a 
talk on Fire Prevention by an officer 
of that service always precedes the 
demonstration. 

It is obvious that this method of 
training constantly increases the 


numbers of personnel capable of 
tackling outbreaks of fire, as the 
average attendance at the demon- 
strations is 100 and many are given 
the opportunity of using extin- 
guishers in practice. 

The efficacy of the fire prevention 
arrangements has already been 
proved on at least three occasions 
when fires originating in various 
parts of the works have _ been 
extinguished by personnel using 
extinguishers, before the arrival of 
the fire brigade. 

GENERAL SECURITY 
Patrol System 

Simultaneously with the moderni- 
sation of the fire protection facilities, 
there proceeded a detailed review of 
general security. One problem was 
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the widespread nature of the Head- 
quarters area. Asa primary measure 
the existing night staff, comprising 
five elderly watchmen, was replaced 
by appointing to the staff four trained 
security patrolmen who were also 
dog handlers. They are al] younger 
men, physically capable of dealing 
promptly and effectively with 
emergencies. 

Following careful selection, each 
patrolman was sent for two months 
full-time training as a dog handler 
to the Middlesex Kennels of Mr. 
Thomas Scott, formerly of the 
Metropoktan Police, who has the 
distinction of having trained the first 
Alsatian dog for that force. 

German Alsatians, chosen for 
individual suitability, were allocated 
to the patrolman and from the onset 
were trained with their handlers. 
They live with them when off duty in 
kennels provided at the patrolmen’s 
homes and an allowance is made for 
food. 

The training course was very com- 
prehensive and included obedience 
to special words of command from 
the handler, chasing, stopping, hold- 
ing intruders, search of premises, and 
defence of the handler. Needless to 
say, a firm bond of pride, affection, 
and comradeship was soon apparent 
between the dogs and their individual 
handlers. 

Effect of Dog Patrols 

It then became necessary to put 
up dog patrol notices. They are 
exhibited at the five gates and at 
various points around the perimeter 
and canal banks. The dogs are 
permitted to roam at night after the 
premises are completely clear of 
personnel and a strict code of 
conduct has been put into practice 
regarding the handling of the animals. 

The general effect of these measures 
has been most marked. Specifically, 
trespass, entering for an unlawful 
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purpose, fence cutting, and larcenies 
from compounds have completely 
ceased: for it is indeed a hazardous 
undertaking for anyone to attempt an 
unauthorised entry to any part of 
the premises after normal hours when 
the security patrolmen are on duty 


with their dogs. Similarly, wilful 
damage by hooligans operating along 
the canal towpath has been reduced 
to negligible proportions and un- 
authorised landings from vessels on 
the canal no longer occur. 
Clock Registration 
As a complement to the intro- 
duction of these patrols in the 
premises, the Blick watchman’s clock 
system was installed at carefully 
chosen points throughout the works, 
offices, and compounds. Now three 
defined beats are patrolled at irregu- 
lar intervals and times, on _ five 
occasions during each tour of duty. 
The key registrations are recorded 
at 51 clocking positions, thus en- 
suring an unhurried and thorough 
examination of all parts of the area. 
Staff Supervision 
The third chief aspect of protection 
—against losses of property—also 
required a certain overhaul. The 
Taylor Woodrow Group has in fact 
a high regard for the honesty of the 
vast majority of its employees and 
the group’s symbol—four men pulling 
on a rope, representing ‘* Team- 
work ”—is a true indication of the 
prevailing spirit. Internal larcenies 
are therefore very few in number. 
However, that essential part of 
security has not in any way been 
neglected ; a system embodying check 
stops has been put into operation 
whereby any of the personnel are 
liable to be stopped anywhere on the 
premises and the contents of bags 
cases, vehicles, &c., examined. These 
checks are courteously but firmly 
carried out at irregular times and 
intervals. 


The four patrol guards with their 
Alsatians 


During normal working hours, the 
security staff largely comprises gate- 
keepers, but during early evenings 
and at certain other times, owing to 
the varied hours of employment of 
the many Companies and the irregu- 
lar movements of vehicles, a part- 
time security staff of six men is 
engaged on gate and patrol duties on 
both sides of the canal until the 
regular night security patrolmen 
come on duty. 

In order to assist the gate-keepers, 
a system of permanent gate passes 
has been established for personnel 
who are constantly required to enter 
the premises after normal hours in 
the course of their duties—such 
people as cleaners or maintenance 
staff—and ingress and egress after 
hours is under very strict control. 
Similarly, passes authorising the 
passage of goods and materials from 
the premises are issued only by 
responsible officials, and production 
of them is required before the person 
concerned is permitted to leave with 
property. 

* * 

The re-organisation described 
above concentrates, of course, only 
on the main aspects which have been 
carefully followed through over a 
period of months. There are many 
others of a less important nature, 
to which attention has been given. 
Perhaps I could mention the forma- 
tion of a property bureau, through 
which items of property lost or found 
are circulated at regular intervals 
and restored to the finders after three 
months against indemnity. I am also 
glad to acknowledge that it has been 
formed on the lines indicated by 
Mr. T. Guy Sanders of I.C.I. Ltd., 
Witton, in his article on “* Security 
Forces at Work,” in the November, 
1958 issue of the Security Gazette. 

Naturally, the passage of time will 
prove the efficacy or otherwise of the 
combined measures that have been 
taken but, as I have shown, the value 
of our fire prevention arrangements 
has already been clearly demon- 
strated. From the point of view of 
general security, if “the primary 
object of an efficient Police Force is 
the prevention of crime, and the 
absence of crime and preservation of 
tranquillity alone prove if its efforts 
have been successful,” then we can 
modestly, but truthfully, claim that 
our present arrangements have met 
with considerable success. 
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Personalia 


GLASGOW CHIEF 
CONSTABLE 


Mr. James A. Robertson, senior 
assistant Chief Constable of Glasgow, 
has been unanimously approved by 
the city corporation and_ police 
committee as successor to the present 
Chief, Mr. Malcolm McCulloch, who 
retires on 3lst December. The 
salary of the post is £3,750. 

Mr. Robertson’s appointment is 
subject to the approval of the 
Secretary of State for Scotland, who 
recently asked the corporation to 
advertise the vacancy when the 
police committee formerly recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. 
Robertson. 

The advertisement brought only 
two replies—one from Mr. Robertson 
and the other from Mr. Herbert G. 
Seward, Commissioner of Police in 
the Leeward Islands. The convener 
of the police committee, Councillor 
James R. Duncan, commented: 
* We all felt Mr. Robertson was the 
obvious choice.” 

Mr. Robertson, who is 53, joined 
the police service in 1926. He has 
been assistant Chief since 1943. 





Southend Promotions 
Chief Inspector R. A. Evans retired 
from the Southend-on-Sea Force on 
30th November and the following 
promotions are notified in con- 
sequence. 


Inspector A. E. Cox to Chief 


Inspector: Sergeant J. H. Crickitt to 
Inspector; and Constable V. M. 
Murphy to Sergeant. 





Constables Decorated 


Three members of the East Riding 
Constabulary and a farmer were 
presented with the British Empire 
Medal on 6th November for their 
part in capturing an armed man 
after a car chase a year ago. They 
are P.Cs. Raymond Jewitt, David 
Maurice Murphy, and Ronald 
Taylor, and Mr. J. C. Hodgson. 

The medals were given by the 
Lord Lieutenant of the county, 
Lord Middleton. Also present at the 
ceremony was ex-Sergeant Tom Hud- 
dleston who recently received the 
George Medal at Buckingham Palace 
for disarming the gunman. 
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HEAD OF YARD’S 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


The new director of the Photo- 
graphic Department, Metropolitan 
Police, is Chief Inspector W. J. 
Cramb, aged 48. Born in Perthshire 
and originally trained as a chemist, 
he joined the Force in 1933 and has 
served practically all the time since in 
the department. He became 
Detective Inspector in 1951. 

Mr. Cramb has specialized in 
photo techniques and allied subjects. 
One of his chief interests is the 
development and application of 
chemical treatment to the restoration 
of numbers erased from metal, and 
has received many court commen- 
dations for his work in this line. 





WARWICK CHANGES 

Detective Superintendent Alec 
Spooner, head of Warwickshire 
C.1.D. for 20 years, has returned to 
uniform duties, having taken over as 
Superintendent at Nuneaton, the 
county’s biggest division, in the latest 
reshuffle of senior posts in the 
constabulary. Supt. Spooner joined 
the Warwickshire force 34 years ago 
at the age of 19. 

Formerly a keen footballer, he is 
chairman of the County Police 
soccer section and an executive of 
Warwickshire Football Combination. 

The new C.1.D. chief is Superinten- 
dent J. H. Dodridge, formerly in 
charge of Nuneaton division. He 
joined the force in 1934, becoming a 
Superintendent in 1955. 

In a second exchange of jobs, 
Supertintendent J. Cunningham has 
left headquarters at Leek Wootten to 
take charge of the Rugby division. 
He succeeds Superintendent J. H. 
Ponsford, who has replaced him as 
County Traffic Superintendent, a 
post which Supt. Cunningham held 
for 13 years. 





Perth Promotions 


Sergeant Roderick Campbell, who 
has been in charge of the Carse of 
Gowrie section of Perth and Kinross 
County Police since 1954, is being 
promoted temporary inspector on 
6th December and transferred to 
Perth headquarters. Constable Ray- 
mond Livingstone transfers to Perth 
headquarters on the same date with 
the rank of sergeant. 





EMPLOYEE 
PROTECTION 


Gas Board’s Policy on 
Attacks 

Three gas boards have replied to 
staff representatives who sought 
assurances about the position of 
employees if they are attacked and 
injured while carrying cash. 

The Eastern Gas Board said that 
all necessary safeguards are provided 
for staff responsible for cash. In 
the event of an employee being 
injured in an attack, the board says 
that it would give “ immediate and 
sympathetic consideration to the 
case.” 

The approach of the Wales Gas 
Board is that it is insured in respect 
of employees “ incurring bodily in- 
jury inflicted by an assailant with 
intent to rob while the insured person 
is engaged upon the board’s business.” 

The South Western Gas Board 
said that it preferred not to take up 
insurance but promised to do every- 
thing possible to ensure that 
employees do not suffer as a result 
of non provoked assaults, etc. In 
respect of this last reply, staff repre- 
sentatives on the industry’s Area 
Joint Council say that they intend to 
examine the position further. 

As reported in the Security Gazette, 
April issue, the West Midlands Gas 
Board has already assured employees 
that they will not suffer financial 
hardship as a result of being attacked 
while carrying cash. 


Nottingham Advertise Again 


Nottingham Watch Committee 
decided at a special meeting last 
month to re-advertise for a chief 
constable to succeed Captain Athel- 
stan Popkess after his retirement. 

The Home Secretary, Mr. R. A. 
Butler, recently refused to approve 
the appointment by the committee of 
Mr. F. Porter, the assistant chief 
constable of Nottingham, whose 
choice was announced in the Gazette 
last month. 


Singapore Dismissals 


According to reports, 20 detectives 
of Singapore police force were 
dismissed last month in a purge 
ordered by the Government. A 
police spokesman declined to confirm 
dismissals but said: ‘“* Some action 
was contemplated.” The reported 
dismissals followed months of in- 
vestigations by the Corrupt Practices 
Investigation Bureau. 
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The Growth of Patrol Clock Control 


by R. A. Pearson 


One interesting aspect of present-day security is the contribution made by the specialised products of 


individual firms. 
or indeed how it happens to be available. 


Few people realise the study and investigation that precedes the appearance of a device— 
This article on the subject is by the Managing Director of Blick 


Time Recorders Ltd. 


ECURITY means different things to different people. 

This was a discovery we made while doing research after 
the war into night watchman’s control clocks and systems 
to see what contribution they could offer to improving 
night security by more efficient methods of control. The 
huge losses, running into many millions of pounds, 
suffered by the community at large and industry in parti- 
cular each year due to theft, pilferage, and fire showed that 
this was a subject worth tackling. 

It may be difficult for some readers to realise the extent 
of shortages, rationing, and restrictions in the years 
immediately following 1945. They made perfect con- 
ditions for the spivs and thieves. In these circumstances 
professional burglars, racketeers, and deserters on the run 
stepped up their activities by pulling off many daring, 
big-scale robberies which the depleted police forces found 
great difficulty in dealing with. Although robbery in all 
its many forms, from armed assault to fraud, has been 
with us for centuries, the years after the Second World 
War must rank as a particularly bad period. Un- 
fortunately industry and commerce as a whole were lax 
in security measures until forced by enormous losses and 
a general feeling of insecurity to take the subject of night 
security and fire protection much more seriously. 


Lack of Plan 

The approach taken by firms attempting to strengthen 
their internal security varied greatly. In those days— 
only 10 years ago—the science of industrial security had 
not been the subject of careful study. Nor indeed were 
the many firms in existence able to offer suitable devices 
for countering crime. Thus many large industrial firms 
wishing to counter the intense activities of gangs and 
also improve fire precautions-installed alarms and bought 
their night watchmen recording clocks with which to 
mark their rounds. But in so many cases this was done 
without arranging for a thorough security plan, including 
the laying out of an intelligent routing system or a proper 
arrangement for checking and keeping permanent records 
by qualified security officers. Often the result of these 
ad hoc arrangements was to discredit whatever system 
had been installed, dishearten the night watchmen, and 
waste the money spent. 


Basic Organisation 


Where however managements realised that it was just 
not sufficient to install apparatus and then hope for the 
best, good results were usually obtained. They were 
gained by integrating the technical devices into a basic 
security system and organisation—in other words, 
adapting the products of security firms to the requirements 
of staff so that men and devices were working to a 
common end. It must be remembered that many gangs 
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were—and are now—controlled by intelligent leaders and 
only systems of the highest efficiency can prevail against 
their tactics and against the parallel threat of fire—an 
inhuman though equally tricky enemy. It was from this 
understanding that the modern security movement has 
grown with its emphasis on the employment of profes- 
sional officers; and nowadays of course many leading 
industrial companies co-ordinate both crime prevention 
and fire protection under the natural heading of ‘security’ 
with specialist staff—often recruited from the police and 
fire services—to carry responsibility and liaise with the 
public services. 

My own firm has based its approach to the problem on 
the attempt to meet the demands of these officers for a 
fool-proof patrol system, and by offering them the results 
of our own studies. During the average working day 
even the biggest concerns are comparatively easily con- 
trolled from the security point of view—everyone is at 
work and for the most part visible and routines are fairly 
simple to organise. But at night when only patrolling 
firemen or night watchmen are on duty the importance of 
printed proof of patrols is paramount to a chief security 
officer. Management must be sure that their premises 
are properly guarded and their security instructions 
carried out. 

There are now in existence many devices for sounding 
alarms and recording patrols, each with its own form of 
advantage, and in this article I wish only to point out 
what we have learned over the years. 


Four Essentials 

In its researches Blick found that for the most part a 
simple, flexible system at a reasonable price was what 
most managements preferred; a system which they 
could operate and control with their own staff. Arising 
directly from this study Blick designed and developed its 
own special system using a portable, 8-day, night 
watchman’s recording clock of individual design. Briefly, 
our research pointed to the fact that chief security officers, 
night watchmen themselves, the police and insurance 
companies, all wanted the same fundamental things of 
which Blick listed four as being essential. Their four 
main essentials were : 


a) A printed proof of patrols on an easily read time-chart 
in a form which could be filed daily in a record book to 
constitute a permanent check. 

b) Absolute clarity of recorded key-stations with pro- 
vision for up to four different coloured inks to mark 
special key-stations, or parts of, or entirely separate, 
routes. 


c) The design of the key-stations and the lay out of the 
watchman’s patrols to be in such a manner that the 
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maximum pace at which patrols could be done was 
related rougfily to the pace of a policeman on his beat. 
The system must throw up by a glance at the printed 
records the * danger hours”, whether there are too 
many or too few patrols, their pace, and the general 
pattern of completed patrols from which the maximum 
amount of information can be made available. 
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Property Guarded 


With all the above incorporated successfully in its 
present security system, we at Blick Time Recorders 
consider we have achieved the aim we had in mind. I do 
not wish this review to be interpreted as a ‘selling’ 
article, but perhaps I can say that this British security 
product is now widely used overseas too and at home is 
helping to guard at least £1,000 million of property. The 
company has the added satisfaction of knowing that 
wherever its system has been properly installed and 
operated no serious break-in or fire has been reported. 
To my mind at least this is a demonstration of the ability 
of industry in this country to adapt itself to new circum- 
stances, and we at Blick are proud of the contribution we 
have made to new levels and standards of industrial 
security. 





Closed circuit television is being used for the first time by 

the Metropolitan Police for traffic control. This set at 

West Drayton replaces manual signals by five men at a 
reconstruction point. 
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A FULL-SCALE POLICE INQUIRY 


Home Secretary’s Promise to Critical M.P.s 


FULL-SCALE independent inquiry into the police 

forces of the country was announced by the Home 
Secretary in the House of Commons on 18th November. 

Its terms of reference will be of the widest character, 
including all aspects of police relations with the public, 
the relationship of central and local authorities with the 
police, their recruitment, training, organisation and 
discipline. 

Mr. R. A. Butler’s announcement was the climax to a 
series of incidents in which the police have been under 
public criticism or the centre of important public issues, 
as in the recent Popkess case at Nottingham. It was 
made in the course of a debate upon a resolution tabled 
by the Opposition censuring the Home Secretary for his 
handling of the case in which Mr. Garratt, Deputy 
Keeper of the Science Museum, brought a civil action 
against traffic officer, P.C. Eastmond, alleging misconduct 
and wrongful arrest after the constable had pulled up 
Mr. Brian Rix, the actor, on a speeding allegation. 
A sum of £300 of public money was paid into court and 
accepted and Mr. Butler was called upon to defend this 


issue as well as the decision of the Commissioner of 


Police of the Metropolis, Sir Joseph Simpson, to take no 
disciplinary action against the officer. 


Anomalous Situation 

Mr. Patrick Gordon Walker, in opening the attack on 
the Home Secretary, had commented on the anomaly 
that, had the affair concerned any other police force in 
the country than the Metropolitan Police, the matter 
could not have been raised in that way in the House. 
We certainly did not want a centralised police force in 
this country, said Mr. Gordon Walker, nor did we want 
to invade the rights of local authorities, but, some way 
would have to be found around such an anomalous 
position. It was essential that the police should have 
great powers; but because of that, it was essential that 
they should be effectively answerable to public authority. 


** Best in the World ”’ 

Mr. Gordon Walker further disclaimed any intention 
of attacking the police as a whole. “I believe,” he said, 
‘that we have the best police force in the world. I am 
very proud that our police are unarmed in spite of having 
to work in great cities where there is a concentration of 
dangerous criminals and that they can do this work 
unarmed in spite of being undermanned.” 

They must firmly stand by the police in the proper 
discharge of their functions; but it was necessary that 
any improper act should be ruthlessly exposed and 
punished. 


Essential Freedoms 

It was absolutely essential, said the right honourable 
gentleman, that every Briton should feel absolutely safe 
in any police station in the land and absolutely safe in his 
encounters with the police upon the streets. The worst 
service that could be done, both to the cause of personal 
liberty and to the police, was to give the appearance of 
the automatic defence of the police whatever charges 
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might be made in any particular case or to give the 
appearance of attempting to cover up any abuse of 
authority. 

Speaking for the Opposition, Mr. Gordon Walker 
said they did not like the way in which the Home 
Secretary had given the appearance, when this matter 
was raised in the House, of trying to cover up something 
and trying to shelter himself behind the Commissioner. 
That was the sort of thing that stimulated public disquiet 
about the police. 

There seemed to Mr. Gordon Walker an overwhelming 
prima facie case for the holding of a disciplinary inquiry 
into the case of P.C. Eastmond. To his mind the worst 
feature of the case was the alleged attempt by the 
constable to interfere with two private citizens talking 
together. Where were our liberties if two citizens could 
not talk together in the street without police interference ? 


Mr. Butler’s Defence 

Welcoming the opportunity the debate gave him of 
making a full statement on the matter, the Home 
Secretary said there had been a great deal of confusion 
in the public mind as to the constitutional position of a 
police officer. He was not the servant of any authority, 
local or central. As a constable he was answerable to 
the law and personally responsible for his actions. The 
case of Mr. Garratt was that of a citizen exercising his 
undoubted right to obtain legal redress from a police 
constable who he considered had injured him by wrongful 
action. 

It had been the practice of police authorities for many 
years to assist constables against whom writs were served 
in relation to their conduct on duty with the defence of 
the action. He was sure the house would agree that, 
generally speaking, this was a right policy. It had been 
followed by successive Home Secretaries and for many 
years it had been the practice to allow the solicitor to the 
Metropolitan Police to act for a constable defending such 
an action, if he were requested by the officer concerned 
to do so. Acting in this case for the constable, who 
agreed, the solicitor decided that the action ought to be 
settled and, the figure having been agreed, £300 was paid 
into court. The constable accepted this advice and the 
Home Secretary understood that written instructions 
were taken from the officer. But there had been no 
admission of liability. 


From the Public Purse 

Defending his action in sanctioning the payment of 
the £300 out of public funds, Mr. Butler insisted also that 
it had been for many years the normal practice of police 
authorities to stand financially behind a policeman against 
whom an action was brought arising out of his conduct 
as a police officer. He was sure that the practice was a 
sound one. He had looked up all the precedents and 
records. It was approved by a Committee of the Police 
Council in 1931, but it had been in operation before. 
It was commended by the Oaksey Committee in 1949. 

This practice had two good reasons behind it. First, 
a police constable could not be expected to carry out his 
duties effectively if he must on every occasion on which 
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he found it necessary to take action pause to consider 
the risk of an action being brought against him for the 
costs of which he would be personally liable. 


“It is surely right,” said Mr. Butler, ** that he should, 
in general, be able to rely on the support of the police 
authority in meeting the cost of any action arising out 
of the exercise of his duty and any damages awarded 
against him. In this respect he ought not to be in any 
different position from an officer employed by a public 
authority. In the case of such an officer, an action would 
be brought against the authority, and it is only because of 
the special status of the constable, to which I referred in 
my opening remarks on purpose so as to make this 
clear, that an action must be brought against him as an 
individual. 


“The second reason, which has been proved by 
experience to be right, is that it is in the interests of the 
person who brings an action against a policeman that 
responsibility for costs or damages should be accepted 
by the police authority. Otherwise, an aggrieved person 
might be awarded substantial sums and entirely fail to 
recover them from the defendant. It would be indefen- 
sible to allow that to happen. 


* Therefore, bearing in mind all the precedents and 
the long-established practice, I sanctioned the use of £300 
of public money for the settlement, and I hope that the 
House will endorse my decision.” 


The Commissioner’s Stand 

The question as to whether there should have been 
disciplinary charges was, Mr. Butler suggested, that 
which had given rise to most concern on the part of 
M.P.s and the public. There was a feeling that, if the 
published version of the incident was true, a police 
officer was being allowed to get away with grave mis- 
conduct without public exposure in court and without 
any disciplinary punishment. 


Mr. Butler continued: ** I have been in touch with the 
Commissioner, and he has authorised me to say that he 
reached the conclusion not to take formal disciplinary 
proceedings in this case, partly because the proceedings 
connected with the civil action had been hanging over 
the head of the man for a long time, during which time 
the Commissioner had thought it right, in the interests 
of all concerned, to withdraw the man from his former 
duties. Further, there was considerable doubt whether 
the evidence would support the major allegations against 
him. 


* Having reviewed all the circumstances and all the 
available evidence, the Commissioner came to the con- 
clusion that formal proceedings would not be the 
appropriate course. I would only add that the constable 
concerned was removed last January from the traffic 
duties on which he had been previously engaged, and I 
am informed that it is not the Commissioner’s intention 
that the man should return to those duties.” 


“The Commissioner,” added the Home Secretary, 
“was responsible for the discipline of the force and no 
doubt took his decision with a full sense of responsibility.” 
As for himself, Mr. Butler said, the only action he could 
take, if he disagreed with the Commissioner’s decision, 
was to recommend the termination of his appointment. 
He had no intention of taking that course. 
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‘** Public Anxiety ”’ 

“ The case, though starting from small beginnings,” 
said Mr. Butler, “* had underlying it questions of great 
importance to the public and to the police, in which 
there was evidence of widespread interest and consider- 
able anxiety. There was the relationship of the central 
government to the police authorities and to the police 
themselves; the relationship of the police authority to 
the chief constable and of the Secretary of State to the 
Commissioner; there was the relationship between the 
chief officer and his force and, as in this case, the problem 
of the constable sued in the civil courts in respect of 
conduct which might amount to a disciplinary offence. 
Above all, there was the relationship between the police 
force generally and the public. There were also the 
wider questions of organisation, recruitment, training 
and discipline, and the attitude of the police to the 
community and that of the community to the police. 

Then came the Home Secretary’s policy announcement 
having regard to all the circumstances. 

Mr. Butler said firmly, in his opinion the time had 
come to have all these questions examined with the 
authority and impartiality of an independent enquiry. 
The precise nature of the investigation he promised to 
consider after having listened to the remainder of the 
debate. 

Proposition Welcomed 

The House of Commons warmly welcomed the 
announcement by the Home Secretary, though various 
Hon. Members could not resist the opportunity given 
them by the debate to give their views on the handling 
of the Eastmond case. Mr. George Thomas claimed 
to have information that the constable had been anxious 
that the case against him should be proceeded with. 
Mr. Thomas thought the behaviour of the Commissioner 
himself had been * strange.” 

Sympathy for Mr. Garratt 

Sir William Robson Brown, the member for Esher, 
where Mr. Garratt lived, spoke of the esteem in which 
that gentleman was held and of the indignation that 
prevailed in his district at the treatment to which he had 
been subjected. The fact that the constable had been 
allowed to settle out of court seemed to the hon. member, 
to be an indictment against him. Mr. Garratt from the 
beginning had been in the embarrassing position of 
never having been heard in court. 

Dissatisfied with the Home Secretary’s explanation, 
Mr. R. T. Paget on the Opposition benches, declared 
that if the police were entitled to the co-operation of the 
public there was a two-way duty involved. Sir H. Lin- 
stead said the simple fact was that a member of the 
public, doing a public duty of volunteering to give 
evidence, had been assaulted. But the Attorney-General, 
Sir R. Manningham-Buller, emphasised the lack of 
evidence on that point and said there was no independent 
witness of “* how Mr. Garratt got into the hedge.” 

Mr. W. F. Deedes said they had to face the fact that the 
tougher the conditions became for the police the tougher 
was likely to be their attitude. There was some bitterness 
that the difficulties of their job under present conditions 
were not appreciated. 

While claiming that the Home Secretary’s statement 
had not removed the suspicion of mishandling, Mr. 
Gordon Walker expressed satisfaction at the promise of 
an independent inquiry and withdrew his motion of 
censure. 
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Technical Information 





STRONGROOM PROTECTION 
Details of the ‘ Burgofon’ 


As reported in our November 
issue, Burgot Rentals, Ltd. have 
brought out a new burglary detection 
device, the “ Burgofon,” of which 
more details are now available. 

The approach to its development 
has been that it is impracticable to 
incorporate the more traditional 
forms of alarm in existing strong- 
rooms, even though these mechanical 
types are effective when installed in 
new buildings. The cost of installing 
them in a large number of old 
branches would also be high: and 
the modern burglar is capable of 
penetrating the usual forms of brick, 
concrete, and steel barriers. 

The aim of the * Burgofon”™ is 
therefore to give an alarm even 
before a hole has been made in the 
strongroom walls or the door opened 

the moment when many systems 
operate. Generally speaking it has 
only this specialist application. 

The detecting unit, which is en- 
tirely self-contained, measures 9 in. x 


This picture shows the detector device in position 


on a ceiling. 
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6 in. x 4} in., and is normally fixed 
to the ceiling of a strongroom or 
vault, installation work thus being 
reduced to a minimum. The device 
does not respond to vibrations as 
such, but is designed to detect the 
sounds made by an intruder the 
moment he commences to attack the 
outside of the walls, floors, ceiling, 
or door. In this way, it is claimed 
that the primary object of a satis- 
factory detection system is fulfilled. 
In order that the detecting device 
should not be triggered off by random 
seismatic conditions, the device 
measures the sound level, and is 
arranged to give an automatic alarm 
at a predetermined level. The 
reference level chosen is, says the 
form, the result of considerable field 
experience built up over a number of 
years. The equipment makes use 
of up-to-date techniques, and incor- 
porates low voltage transistors, which 
in turn virtually obviates heat and 
( Continued on page 417) 


PATROL CHECK SYSTEM 


On show at the recent works 
managers’ exhibition in Manchester 
was the Tocsin Watchman’s Patrol 
Checking System developed by Made- 
well Products, Ltd. of Sale. The aim 
of the installation, which consists of 
a control unit and check points 
switches, is to ensure that patrols 
are in fact thoroughly carried out 
according to a determined routine. 

An alarm gives notice that a patrol 
is due. The control panel indicates 
whether the check switches are to be 
operated to the left or the right, and 
the proper operation of the switches 
is then recorded. On completion of 
a tour, the watchman is credited with 
a patrol by a count button. The 
indicator is then available as a check. 
Notice of an overdue watchman is 
given by alarm. 

The firm also exhibited its ter- 
minator alarm built to the new Home 
Office standard for incorporation in 
fire station and police station con- 
soles. It gives immediate warning of 
fire or burglary conditions, or if a 
fault develops, and connects to 
patrol systems. The firm claims it is 
an improvement on the 999 system. 
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CRIME PREVENTION NEWS 





ANTI-POULTRY THEFTS 
Leicestershire Advice 


With the arrival of the Christmas 
market for poultry, Mr. John Taylor, 
Chief Constable of Leicestershire has 
issued special advice to farmers in an 
effort to cut down thefts. He lists 
six points to follow: 

Keep poultry as near to the farm- 
house as possible. 

Make irregular spot checks — 
“This has spoiled many carefully 
laid plans.” 

Have poultry houses lit at night. 

Maintain special watches at meal 
times when many fowls are stolen. 

Report anything suspicious to the 
police at once. 

Keepa noisy dog—a good insurance. 

Similar advice is being given by 
police in counties near the new M.1. 
road which it is thought will entice 
gangs hoping for a quick trip to 
London. 





YARD SEEKING IDEAS 
FROM OFFICERS 


As part of the renewed attention 
being given to crime prevention, the 
Commissioner, of the Metropolitan 
Police, Sir Joseph Simpson, has 
invited members of his Force to put 
forward suggestions on possible new 
measures against the present crime 
wave. 

They will be examined at divisional 
and district levels before being 
submitted to the Yard. 

One chief aspect is of course 
methods by which the public can be 
further encouraged to assist, and 
how the recent appeal for public 
co-operation can be reinforced. From 
present figures, a further increase in 
crime is expected this year. It may 
reach 20 per cent. higher. 


THE BEST PREVENTION 


Superintendent Thomas Barbour, 
of the Kendal Division of the Cum- 
berland and Westmorland Constabu- 
lary, recently retired after 34 years 
with the force and ended with praise 
of the constable on the beat. 

At his last appearance at Kendal 
Magistrates’ Court he said that, 
apart from specialised branches, he 
deplored “the tendency to put the 
police on wheels.” He added: 
‘* Despite the way science has helped 
us in dealing with crime, we have 
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not yet found anyone to compete 
with the man on the beat. No 
machine has yet been invented to try 
shop doors or property—one of the 
constables’ jobs. 

““Men on the beat are in close 
contact with the public who want to 
see them. They are still the finest 
crime preventers.” 


CAMERAS AS GUARD 


American agencies are making 
extensive use of closed circuit TV 
cameras in crime prevention. This 
development has been speeded up in 
recent months and Mr. W. Sherman 
Burns, head of the famous detective 
firm, recently revealed that what he 
called the ** secret eyes ” of television 
have helped to reduce pilfering in 
shops, banks, and warehouses. 

The leading New York stores are 
making good use of the cameras 
against shoplifters and neither shop- 
pers nor staff are aware of their 
presence. 

The Burns firm has just celebrated 
its 50th birthday. It now has 
12,000 employees. 





YOUNG PEOPLE 
CULPRITS 


Derbyshire Figures 

Of the 4,417 detected crimes in 
Derbyshire last year, 2,209 were 
committed by juveniles, states the 
Chief Constable, Mr. W. E. Pitts, in 
his report. Commenting on this 
situation, he says, “* It would assist, 
if, when the offenders are brought 
before the court they were always 
made to pay the full cost of the 
damage and of bringing them before 
the court, and, in breaking and 
larceny offences, of making full 
restitution to the injured person.” 

Mr. Pitts deplores the lack of 
respect shown to parents and to 
property, and the large sums avail- 
able in pocket money. 

The strength of the Force, against 
the authorized figure, was the lowest 
for any county in England and Wales. 
There was a deficiency of 149 
constables. 


Police Prefer Cash Wages 


An investigation by the Chief 
Constable, at the request of the 
Watch Committee, has shown that 
the great majority of Birmingham 
City Police prefer to be paid by cash 
and not by cheque. 


“WAGES RATES HINDER 


RECRUITING ” 
—Derby Chief 

The opinion has been expressed by 
Mr. Eric Staines, Chief Constable of 
Derby, that more attractive rates of 
wages in industry are a factor in 
preventing suitable recruits from 
joining the Force. He stated recently 
that a constable should be able to 
get at least £2 a week above the 
national average for workmen. 

His Force is 15 below strength and 
faces competition from local industry. 
Mr. Staines instanced a potential 
recruit who was already earning £14 
a week as “ a gate man ” at a factory, 
against the constable’s starting wage 
of £9 16s. 

More vacancies are arising, said 
Mr. Staines, as officers with 25 years’ 
service retire on half-pay to enter 
industry. 


TRAFFIC BURDEN ON 
POLICE 


During discussion Jast month on 
the need to increase the West 
Bromwich Police, the chairman of the 
Watch Committee declared that he 
would like to see the police taken off 
some traffic duties and another 
method of traffic control devised to 
release the police for their original 
job—the prevention and detection of 
crime. 

A councillor said it was ludicrous 
that a population of 54,000 should 
have a force of only 84 trained 
policemen—one to every 1,000. The 
force he said was well below the 
national average. 


WARWICK SEEKS MORE 
MEN 


Warwickshire County Constabu- 
lary is asking for a big increase in 
the complement of the force. The 
Chief Constable, Mr. P. E. Brodie, 
who became Chief a year ago from 
Scotland Yard, wants 108 men and 
eight more women to counter both 
increased crime and more road 
accidents. The increased comple- 
ment is being sought in two stages. 

The first stage—an increase of 56 
men and eight women—has been 
approved by the Warwickshire Stand- 
ing Joint Committee, and the Home 
Secretary has been asked to approve 
this increase. 
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NEW YORKER ON THE LATE RAY SCHINDLER 
A GREAT U.S. DETECTIVE 


Raymond C. Schindler, whose death in New York at the age of 77 was briefly noted in our August issue, 


was the best known of all America’s private detectives. 


Trained under the fabulous William J. Burns 


—who secured the convictions of many famous criminals, from senators to the McNamara brothers, the 
dynamitards of 1910 whose ‘innocence ’’ had become the outstanding political issue of the day— 
Schindler formed his own agency, in which he was joined by his brother, his father and eventually also his 


son, Raymond C. Schindler, Jr., who succeeded him. 
Schindler, senior, was acknowledged by all a great detective. 


or with surer touch ”’ 


The firm scored many notable successes and Ray 
** I never knew a man to move more swiftly 
rote Mr. Homer Cummings, former Attorney-General of the United States. He 


achieved the near-immortality of a contemporary New Yorker ** Profile’’ from the racy pen of Alva 
Johnston, and from this we are privileged to make the following extracts relating to some of his cases. 


* @CHINDLER was the first de- 

tective to use the dictograph, the 
worst of all intrusions on the privacy 
of criminals. In 1911 the new 
invention began to sit like an invisible 
district attorney at the secret meet- 
ings of lawbreakers. Its effect was 
terrific. For a while it threatened to 
spoil crime. Confidential convers- 
ations between pals leaked to the 
authorities. The most trusted mis- 
creants accused each other of being 
stool pigeons. The invention was a 
timely one. 

** Schindler’s most important use 
of the dictograph in 1911 was during 
a graft clean-up in Atlantic City. 
Most of the tax money there had 
gone to building a paving contractors 
who stole about 50 per cent and 
divided it with the political machine. 


A Dummy Contract 

“* Schindler worked out a dummy 
project for a concrete walk which was 
to replace the Atlantic City board- 
walk. 

** Schindler engaged the late J. W. 
Howard, a noted civil engineer, to 
make preliminary studies for the 
proposed concrete walk. When the 
detectives were ready to lay the plan 
before the local officeholders, the 
Howard report furnished blue-prints, 
charts, estimates, and other data 
needed to give an engineering solidity 
to the conversation. The man chosen 
as the decoy detective, or ‘ roper’, 
was Edward G. Reed, an operative 
with a personality that radiated 
plutocracy. 


After the Party 

** The roper took a suite of rooms 
at the Marlborough-Blenheim in 
‘Atlantic City and christened the 
project with a champagne party. 
Harvey Thomas, editor of the Atlan- 
tic City Review, who was a leader of 
the secret anti-graft organisation, 
gave enthusiastic publicity to the 
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proposed concrete walk. The late 
Louis Kuehnle, the boss of Atlantic 
City, became interested. So did 
certain members of the Council, the 
local legislative body. The roper 
made a habit of taking councilmen to 
New York for a good time. He 
spent several days a week with them 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in a suite that 
was studded with microphones. 
After an evening’s roistering, they 
would discuss bribes. 


Bribery Without Tears 

** Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
were eventually to be paid in bribes; 
but first an ordinance had to be 
amended, in respect of which inter- 
ested councillors were to receive 
$1,000 apiece for their services. In 
a well-wired room, surrounded by 
detectives, stenographers and wit- 
nesses in adjoining rooms, the coun- 
cillors came forward one at a time to 
receive their bribes. There was a 
little presentation speech and a 
speech of acceptance. 

** Bribegiver and bribetaker em- 
phasized how pleasing a sensation it 
was to work for their own pockets and 
for the future of America’s play- 
ground at the same time. Then the 
roper counted out the money and had 
the grafter verify the count. As each 
councilman left, he was trailed by a 
detective. Within an hour after the 
ceremonies eight councilmen had 
been seized and the money grabbed 
away from them. A ninth council- 
man was arrested but had already 
hidden the money so successfully that 
it never was recovered. Confessions 
poured in. Most of the councilmen 
arrested pleaded guilty and were 
fined. Boss Kuehnle put up a hard 
fight but was sent to prison anyway. 
For a while Atlantic City enjoyed 
clean government. 

Busy Instrument 


““In spite of restrictive laws and 
loss of novelty, the dictograph con- 





Raymond C. Schindler 


tinued to be a busy little instrument. 
It bobbed up in unexpected places. 
A local boss in Westchester County 
who had had painful experiences 
with both the dictograph and tele- 
phone tappers made a vow that he 
would never again talk business 
within four walls. District Attorney 
Lee Parsons Davis of Westchester 
County engaged Schindler to investi- 
gate reports that this boss was taking 
graft from gamblers and _ other 
lawbreakers. Schindler sent a roper 
to negotiate for permission to run a 
roulette wheel. Refusing to talk in 
a room, the boss took the roper on 
an automobile ride at night to a spot 
on a lonely road. The boss had a 
habit .of holding conferences at 
exactly the same point on this road. 
Schindler, who knew about this, hid 
a dictograph in the boss’s automobile 
and ran half a mile of wire from a 
farmhouse to a heap of leaves near 
the conference spot. Making an 
excuse to leave the auto, the roper 
coupled the wire from the dictograph 
to the wire among the leaves and 
returned to the auto. After a long 
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discussion the roper came to terms. 
The dictograph record of the confer- 
ence sent the boss to jail. When he 
learned that his own car had been 
wired, he said, ‘ Next time I hold a 
conference, it'll be in a balloon’. 


Protecting Lifebuoy Soap 


“* The Lever Brothers Company of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, was full 
of agony in the late twenties. Sales 
of Lifebuoy soap had fallen off. 
Many manufacturers were putting 
out a red, octagonal, hospital-scented 
soap which closely resembled it. 
Lever Brothers paid the bills for the 
advertising which created the market 
for this kind of soap; rival manu- 
facturers, having no advertising costs, 
were able to sell their imitations for a 
couple of cents less a cake than 
Lifebuoy. 

“The profits from Lifebuoy were 
reduced by millions. Lever Brothers 
wanted to sue but were advised that 
they had nocase. They were told by 
lawyers that the red colour, octagonal 
shape, and carbolic-acid smell of 
Lifebuoy were all in the public 
domain and that any manufacturer 
could use them. There would be 
grounds for suit, the Levers were 
informed, if they could prove that the 
rival manufacturers had combined 
the three characteristics in order to 


impose on the public and compete 
unfairly with Lifebuoy. This could 
be proved, however, only by evidence 
of wrongful intentions. The Levers 
were told, finally, that there was no 
practical way of proving that the 
mental processes of their competitors 
were illegal. 

“The old methods of getting 
evidence, such as bribing rival execu- 
tives or cracking safes in search of 
secret correspondence, had been out 
of date for many years. The Lever 
people resigned themselves to heavy 
losses. Feeling that they could not 
afford to spend millions to promote 
the business of imitators, they cut 
their advertising appropriations dras- 
tically. This transferred a_ large 
share of the agony to Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, the New York advertising firm 
which handled the Lifebuoy account. 
They called in their lawyer, Neil P. 
Cullom. In his opinion it was 
possible to get evidence of the illegal 
mental processes of soap manufac- 
turers. He hired Raymond C. 
Schindler, head of the Schindler 
Bureau of Investigation, to do it. 

Getting evidence of an illegal state 
of mind is the most delicate art of the 
detective. It is a matter of inducing 
the suspect to deliver the evidence 
against himself. 

“*Schindler baited his trap with 
mythical soap orders, inventing a 


national radio programme, the spon- 
sor of which planned to give a cake 
of health soap to any listener who 
wrote in for one. He would need 
500,000 cakes to begin with. Even- 
tually the soap manufacturer selected 
for the experiment was lured into 
discussions in a dictograph-equipped 
suite at the Biltmore. 

** One of his greatest selling points 
was that his soap so closely resembled 
Lifebuoy that it had fooled millions 
of purchasers. The pleasantest part 
of the whole thing, he pointed out, 
was that the Lifebuoy people did the 
advertising and he cashed in on it. 
At one point in the negotiations the 
roper said that the sponsor was 
veering to the opinion that he ought 
to stock up with Lifebuoy; the 
Brooklyn man said that this would 
be silly, as the sponsor could save 
tens of thousands of dollars by 
buying the imitation and the listeners 
would never know the difference. 

“After the Brooklyn man _ had 
given tens of thousands of words of 
dictograph testimony against him- 
self, negotiations were started with 
larger manufacturers. 

The eases wound up in a flood 
of injunctions and cease-and-desist 
orders. Imitations of Lifebuoy went 
off the market except in cases where 
manufacturers took out licences from 
Lever Brothers. 





Dog Training Plans at 
Birmingham 


PLANS for making Birmingham 

the regional centre to breed and 
train police tracker dogs for all 
Midland police forces are now being 
worked out. The scheme has the 
backing of the Home Office and the 
matter has now been approved in 
principle by Birmingham’s watch 


committee. 
The Home Office has_ invited 
Birmingham City Police to co- 


operate because of the increased use 
of dogs in police work. . * Other 
police authorities have shown wide- 
spread interest in the extended use of 
police dogs and in the co-ordination 
and improvement of the arrange- 
ments for the breeding and training 
of dogs for police work,” the watch 
committee have been told. 
Birmingham police have already 
trained dogs and handlers for Man- 
chester City Police, who started their 
own dog section with the Birming- 
ham-trained dogs earlier this year, 
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and are now completing a new dog 
school with excellent facilities and 
plenty of kennel space at Harborne 
Golf Course. In addition, the 
city’s watch committee has asked the 
Home Office to make available to 
the force during the next three years 
two imported dogs and two imported 
bitches for breeding. The proposed 
importation of these dogs—all Alsa- 
tians—has caused some controversy 
among British dog breeders who 
maintain that suitable dogs can be 
found in this country and that it is 
unnecessary to buy abroad. 





MIDLAND PATROLS 


As part of a general tightening up 
of security during the year, the Mid- 
land Bank instituted a patrol of its 
branches. They are carried out by 
members of the branch staffs as an 
extra duty and, according to the 
bank, can be considered to be a 
successful deterrent against raids. 


C. D. Corps Now Number 
328,743 


The Home Office announces that 
on 30th September, the strength of 
the Civil Defence Corps in England 
and Wales was 328,743. New re- 
cruits obtained during the quarter 
totalled 7,175, but there was a net 
fall of 2,500 over that period. 


The sirength of the other civil 
defence voluntary services at the end 
of September were: Auxiliary Fire 
Service 18,740; Special Constabulary 
50,130 men and 926 women; National 
Hospital Service Reserve 52,334 (at 
the end of June). 


Details of the corps at 30th 
September show section strengths as 
follows: 


Headquarters 46,374 

Warden 63,156 

Ambulance and 

Casualty Collecting... 53,702 

Welfare 128,058 

Rescue 32,778 
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CRIME REVIEW 


The main features of last month’s reports were another ** week end in 


the bank strongroom 


successfully used, and another mail train raid. 


case in which the new by-passing tactics were 


But the recent trend 


towards property raids was again more noticeable—a fur theft being 
prominent—with attention given especially to Christmas goods. A 
shrewdly conceived raid succeeded against A. V. Roe, Ltd, page 421. 


£15,000 NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
RAID 


Strongroom Wall Again Blown 


Tactics used to by-pass the strong- 
room door of a Westminster Bank 
branch at Chingford (Gazette: Sep- 
tember) by blowing a hole in the 
surrounding brick wall was again 
followed by a gang which successfully 
stole more than £15,000 from a 
National Provincial branch in South 
Chingford on Ist November. 

It is believed that the same gang 
was at work and that it has been 
responsible for other bank raids 
this year. 

In the Westminster Bank attempt, 
both the strongroom and safe doors 
jammed and only the contents of 
deed boxes were taken—a com- 
parative failure. On this second 
occasion the strongroom door again 
jammed—hence the resort to blowing 
the wall—and so did the safe, but a 
jemmy was then used to prise open 
the door. 

The strongroom door was protected 
hy the automatic bolt device—which 
at least caused delay. But the bank 
was not protected by any burglar 
alarm system. This is important in 
that entry was gained through a fan 
light at the rear of the bank. 

Once again the gang had made 
careful plans and were ready to 
spend the weekend at the bank. 
They used the staffroom facilities for 
making coffee. 

The attack began on the Saturday 
night, 31st October, when the first 
explosion was heard at 11.30 p.m. 

The gang is then thought to have 
sent away for more explosives, which 
did not arrive until after dark on 
Sunday. At 6.30 p.m. on Sunday 
they blew a hole in the 27 inch thick 
wall of the strongroom at an air vent 
by the side of the door. The ex- 
plosion was again heard. But as 
before the noise was thought to be 
fireworks. 
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The money stolen was in £5, £1, 
and 10s. notes. The robbery was 
discovered by a cleaner on the follow- 
ing Monday morning. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 
Counter Attack Fails 


An attempt by a man to stage a 
hold-up at a branch of the West- 
minster Bank at Hall Green, Bir- 
mingham on 9th November was 
foiled by the cashier's prompt 
sounding of the alarm. 

The cashier was alone at mid-day 
(the branch has a staff of only three) 
when the man pushed a carrier bag 
over the counter and demanded that 
it be filled. He pressed the siren 
alarm, whereupon the bandit ran off. 


Strongroom Attempt 

A plan to burn an entry into the 
strongroom of the Westminster 
branch at Brompton Square, London, 
S.W.7., at the weekend of 8th 
November also misfired. The care- 
taker, who lives above the bank, 
found acetylene equipment and an 
open window at the rear on the 
Monday morning. There were burn 
marks on the strongroom door, but 
the attempt seems to have been badly 
planned. 


Cash Grabbed 


A young girl, thought to be still 
teenage, managed to escape with 
nearly £30 in notes from the Park 
Row, Leeds, branch of the Midland 
Bank on 6th November. 

By posing as a client who wished to 
withdraw money, she caused the 
cashier to move away to check her 
name. Then she reached over the 
counter, seized the notes, and escaped. 
There were other customers present. 


MAILS RIFLED ON 
EXPRESS 


Registered Letters Taken 
A gang managed to get into the 
mail van of the 9.5 p.m. London- 
Glasgow express on the night of 
27th October and stole 85 registered 
letters from nine bags. They were 
from London sorting offices and 
were destined for the Midland area. 
So far no arrest has been made. 

The theft was not discovered until 
5.30 a.m. the following day, when a 
signalman on his way to work at 
Castlethorpe, near Wolverton, 
Bucks., saw one of the slashed mail 
bags lying alongside the railway line. 
Eight others were strewn over a mile 
anda half between Castlethorpe and 
Hanslope. 

Detectives immediately warned 
stations at which the overnight 
express was scheduled to stop. But 
the thieves had already left the train 
when it arrived at Glasgow. 


Specialist Gang ? 

The robbery is believed to be 
the work of a London gang specialis- 
ing in large-scale thefts of registered 
mail from long-distance trains. 

Railway police, Buckinghamshire 
C.I.D. and Post Office investigators 
were subsequently involved in the 
inquiries. One line of investigation 
was to discover how the thieves got 
into the mail van without leaving 
any signs of breaking in. 

30 mail bags were rifled last April 
from a similar express (Gazette: 
May). 


SUB-P.O. SAFE REMOVED 
£1,000 Lost 


Thieves managed to break into a 
sub-post office at Hill View, Alexan- 
dria, Dumbartonshire, on 15th Nov- 
ember which the postmaster con- 
sidered to be “ burglar proof” and 
stole the safe with contents of cash, 
stamps, and postal orders worth 
£1,000. 

The reason given for his confidence 
by the postmaster, Mr. W. Malcolm, 
was: “I have bars on the front 
windows, bars on the back windows, 
and bars on the toilet window.” But 
the gang found a weak spot—a 
nailed-up door leading into a close. 
This was protected by shelving, but 
the thieves jemmied one door panel 
and squeezed through. 

The safe taken weighed 2 cwt. It 
was got away without disturbing a 
dog in a flat above. 
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£10,000 MAIL VAN 
ATTACK 


Two men escaped with registered 
mail worth £10,000 after attacking a 
G.P.O. van driver near Doncaster on 
18th November. He was engaged on 
loading several bags at the main 
Bentley Post Office when the attack 
took place. 

The thieves pushed him into the 
back of his van, and tied him up as 
they drove away. Then he was 
dropped at the wayside three miles 
away. There he managed to free 
himself and dial the police. 

Despite rapid and all-night inves- 
tigation, no trace of the men was 
found. The case was handled by 
Chief Detective Inspector Clifford 
Lodge of the West Riding force. 
The van was discovered in a lane 
four miles from Bentley with several 
bags missing. 
£3,500 G.P.O. SAFE RAID 

A gang escaped with cash, postal 
orders, stamps, and certificates worth 
£3,500 in a raid on a Sub-Post Office 
at the Broadway, West Ealing, on 
24th November. 

They forced doors at the rear of 
the office and then burned open the 
front of the safe with oxy-acetylene 
gear. Twocylinders were left behind. 


Taker’ from Van 

A registered mailbag containing 
about £500 in cash was recently 
stolen from a GPO van at Mason’s 
Hill, Bromley. The driver had 
stopped his van at a road junction to 
make a delivery. When he got back 
the mailbag had gone. 


Typical Property Hauls 


£38,000 NAAFI STOCKS 


An eight-ton lorry loaded with 
cigarettes and tobacco worth £38,000 
was stolen recently from its parking 
place at Maryland Point, Stratford, 
London. 

The 3,882,000 cigarettes and 369lbs 
of tobacco were intended for NAAFI 
stores in Colombo and Kuwait, and 
were to have been loaded aboard 
three ships. 

An official of the transport concern, 
Miller and Gordon, of Liverpool, 
said the lorry was from Liverpool 
and the practice on the Liverpool- 
London run was for a man to drive 
through the night and hand over to 
a relief driver in the morning. This 
time apparently, the relief driver 
was late, and the overnight driver 
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The hole in the floor through which 
the thieves gained entry in the fur 
raid, report on right. 


left the lorry to get his train. In the 
interval the thieves took their chance. 


SPIRITS FROM 
WAREHOUSES 
Worth £10,000 


A bigger than usual raid enabled 
thieves to make a haul of 400 cases of 
whisky, gin, and other spirits in two 
raids on warehouses on two days last 
month. Their value is estimated at 
£10,000. 

It was discovered on 10th Novem- 
ber that 250 cases of whisky, gin and 
rum, valued at £5,000, had been 
stolen from the warehouse of Cater 


Brothers, provision merchants, 
Bancroft Road, Stepney. 
The other robbery two days 


previously, was at the St. James’s 
bonded warehouse, St. James’s Road, 
Bermondsey. There, 150 cases of 
export whisky and other spirits were 
stolen. 

In the second raid the thieves 
climbed over iron gates into the yard 
of the warehouse. They forced a 
rear door and went down to the base- 
ment where they broke open the 
doors of the spirits room. 

Having selected the stocks they in- 
tended to steal, they carried them up 
from the basement and loaded them 
on to one of the firm’s lorries. They 
then forced the padlock hanging in- 
side the iron bars of the gate they 
had climbed and drove the load away. 

In the Bermondsey robbery it is 
believed a man hid in the vaults 
during the late business hours. He 
then removed interior locks to let in 
his companions. They tunnelled 
through interior walls to the spirit 
store. 


£30,000 FUR RAID 

Entry through Window 

A very skilled gang broke into the 
premises of J. Zwion and Co., 
Princes Street, Hanover Square, 
London, during the weekend of 
14th-15th November and stole furs 
valued at £30,000. They entered 
through a window which was guarded 
by an iron grille but to which the 
alarms had not been extended. It 
was extracted with a pick axe. 

The thieves climbed into the well 
of the building to reach the grille. 
Having got through the unprotected 
window into the basement, they 
bored a hole in the ceiling leading to 
the store-room measuring about 
16 in. by 13 in. through which one 
of them may have squeezed to open 
the doors. 

In both basement and store-room 
they forced open steel cabinets and 
took mink coats and furs. Many 
less valuable skins and furs, including 
some mink and Persian lamb, were 
left on the floor. 

Each skin has stamped on it in 
indelible ink the name ** George Rice 
& Co., processors and dyers.”” They 
also have the initials “J.Z. in 
pinpricks. 

A £3,000 reward has been offered 
by a London firm of assessors. 


B.B.C. RAID FOILED 


After attacking and tying up a 
night watchman, five masked men 
made an unsuccessful attempt to 
blow open a safe in the B.B.C. 
premises at Queen Margaret Drive, 
Glasgow, on 20th November. The 
watchman, aged 49, was touring the 
building when the men, who were 
hiding behind pillars, leapt on him. 

He was struck on the head with a 
baton and carried to an upstairs room 
where he was tied up. The raiders 
then went to the cashier’s office and 
packed the safe with explosives. 
Meanwhile the watchman managed 
to free himself, but as he ran down- 
stairs the men escaped without 
forcing open the safe. 


£2,000 Saved 

A cashier taking £2,000 in a bag to 
the bank only 100 yards away was 
attacked in South Kensington on 
23rd November, but he held on and 
resisted the gang. His action scared 
the attackers and they escaped in a 
waiting car. 

The cashier, employed by the 
United Services Supply Company, 
was taken to hospital for treatment. 

(Continued on page 421) 
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MINIMISING 


FIRE RISKS 
The Role of the Insurance Fire Surveyor 
By H. Norris, Associate I.E.E., A.C.I.1. 


It is important for those responsible for fire protection in factories and commercial buildings to understand 
the benefits to be obtained from good liaison with the Fire Department of the insurance company. The author 
of this article is the Chief Surveyor of the Royal Insurance Company. 


RESENT day insurance will give the policy-holder 

protection against most contingencies and each 
department has its specialists who, by reason of their 
training and experience, are well qualified to deal with 
any of the technicalities of that particular department. 

In the Fire Department, premises to be insured, with 
the exception of most private properties, are inspected in 
order that sufficient information as to age, physical 
conditions, and occupation may be obtained. This 
information enables the underwriter to arrive at an 
adequate premium for the risk to be run. At the same 
time the visit discloses any features likely to affect the 
fire hazard. 

Sometimes confusion arises in the minds of the public 
between the duties of a Fire Surveyor and those of a Fire 
Loss Assessor. The latter is an independent professional 
investigator employed by an insurance company or 
underwriter to adjust an individual claim; the Fire 
Surveyor is an official of an insurance company (or firm 
of insurance brokers). It is with his duties that this 
article is concerned. 


Inquiry into Buildings 

In the first place it is usual for a small scale plan of 
the premises to be prepared on site. This is essential 
when there are two or more buildings, but even in the 
case of a single building a plan is an advantage as it will 
also show the surroundings of thé premises. 

The plan is accompanied by a report which describes 
the construction of the walls, roof and floors of each 
building, details all floor openings including staircases, 
lifts and hoists and the method of their enclosure (e.g. by 
brick or concrete walls) and describes the occupancy of 
the buildings. Most of this information will be obtained 
by the surveyor by inspection but the details required as 
to the trade or business carried on will in most cases call 
for the assistance of the person or firm insured. 

The occupation of the buildings will be described, 
details noted of the actual processes involved, and their 
potential hazards considered. It is well to emphasise 
that where information of a confidential nature is 
imparted to a surveyor, the insured can be quite sure 
that his confidence will be respected. 

In addition, note is taken of installations for heating, 
lighting, and power and the surveyor must satisfy 
himself that such equipment is properly installed and 
does not introduce any abnormal fire hazard. The 
complexity of modern electrical installations means that 
an efficient Fire Surveyor must be conversant with the 
Rules of the Institution of Electrical Engineers if he is to 
be able to satisfy himself that an installation is in order. 
No tests of wiring are carried out, however, this being a 
service provided by specialist engineering insurance 
companies. 
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Protection Facilities 

Not the least important section of the work of the 
surveyor is advice on what may be described by the all- 
embracing term, “ Fire Protection.” This includes the 
arrangements made for the provision of fixed and portable 
fire extinguishing appliances, automatic fire alarms, and 
fire patrols. Full particulars will be obtained by him of 
the protection facilities available. 


Automatic Sprinklers 

Fixed appliances include automatic sprinkler installa- 
tions which provide for the automatic discharge of water 
from regularly spaced ** heads ” in the event of a rise of 
temperature to a pre-determined level. The “ heads ” 
are connected to a system of piping supplied with water 
at a suitable pressure and when the temperature rises, a 
fusible link releases a valve. The water is then discharged 
over the surrounding area, and at the same time an alarm 
bell outside rings. The surveyor will examine the 
installation and confirm that the water supplies are fully 
operative and that the installations comply with the 
insurance companies’ rules. 


First-Aid Appliances 

There are several classes of portable appliances 
normally found in factory premises. The surveyor will 
satisfy himself that these are sufficient in number in 
accordance with the scale laid down, are regularly 
maintained, and are placed in readily accessible and 
clearly marked positions in the premises. All members 
of the firm’s staff should be trained in the use of 
first-aid appliances. In the case of extinguishers intended 
for dealing with particular hazards (e.g. oil storage or 
electrical fires) they should be marked specially as being 
suitable only for those hazards. Both these points will be 
investigated by the surveyor. 


Automatic Fire Alarms 

Another form of protection is an automatic fire alarm 
installation. This comprises a number of sensitive 
detectors at ceiling level connected by wiring with an 
indicator board and a battery in circuit, so that an alarm 
(either audible or to a fire station) is given in the event of 
a temperature rise. It is the duty of the Fire Surveyor 
to see whether the installation wiring appears to be in 
good order and the detectors not obstructed, also to 
ascertain whether the installation is inspected regularly 
by the installing engineers and, where there is a brigade 
connection, whether a daily test is carried out. 

In the case of the many factories possessing their own 
fire pumps and perhaps also works brigades, the Surveyor 
will naturally make a thorough examination of the equip- 
ment and ascertain whether the works brigade is having 
regular practices. Enquiry must be made as to the water 
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supply available and whether hydrants are readily 
accessible. As private hydrant fittings are not always 
interchangeable with public brigade equipment, he must 
also check whether adapters are available. 

Where there is a patrol system in operation in a 
factory the surveyor will enquire whether tell-tale clocks 
are employed and doubtless will take the opportunity to 
examine the records. 


Premium Discounts 
The insurance companies issue rules for the construc- 
tion of buildings as well as recommendations and rules 
relating to particular processes and hazards and the sur- 
veyor will confirm that any relevant rules are complied 
with. In passing it may be mentioned that discounts, which 
are in some cases substantial, are allowed off premiums 
for superior construction, fire extinguishing appliances, 
and automatic fire alarms. 
Aim to Reduce Risk 
These brief details will give readers an indication of the 
scope of the work of the Fire Surveyor. In conclusion 
I should like to make two important points which may not 


always be appreciated. The first is that sufficient has been 
written to show that apart from the purely insurance aspect 
the surveyor devotes a not inconsiderable proportion of his 
energies to minimising fire risk. It has always been true 
to say that insurance companies are much more concerned 
that a hazard should be eliminated rather than that an 
additional premium should be charged, and here the 
Fire Surveyor can assist materially. 

Secondly, it is very desirable that when new buildings are 
contemplated, the owners and others should submit the 
plans whilst they are in the drawing board stage to the 
insurance company. This procedure is very beneficial 
because the experience of the Fire Surveyor is then avail- 
able to them to avoid unnecessary fire hazards and to 
keep premiums to a minimum. 

The annual national loss due to fire in 1958 was 
£24,000,000. This is likely to show a substantial rise in 
1959. These figures alone will show how vital it is that 
co-operation between fire surveyors and industry should 
be fully developed and maintained for the relationship 
can be an important factor in reducing fire wastage 
throughout industry and commerce. 














Fire Reports 


POLICE INQUIRY INTO ST. HELENS FIRE 


Sudden Outbreak at Fibreglass Ltd.: 


As briefly reported in our Novem- 
ber issue, the fourth fire to affect 
glass factories at St. Helens broke 
out on 12th October at the works 
of Fibreglass Ltd. St. Helens police 
attended the faetory and the services 
of the North West Forensic Science 
Laboratory at Preston were called 
upon, though no development has 
yet been reported. 

It appears that the fire broke out in 
the interval of only 12 minutes 
between a patrol by a night security 
guard and discovery by a workman. 

A report now received from the 
Chief Officer of St. Helens Fire Service, 
Mr. J. Chalmers, M.I.FireE., records: 

The fire involved a single storey 
building constructed partly of ** Cel- 
lactite ** patent sheeting and partly 
of galvanised metal corrugated sheet- 
ing on unprotected steel framework 
and roof trussing. The building 
measured 300 ft x 460 ft. running 
through the centre of which was a 
railway loading bay. The building 
was divided into six warehouses. of 
equal size, three on either side of 
the loading bay. 

The fire occurred inside a railway 
goods container stored with packed 
* Fibreglass *’ insulating material, 
situated approximately in the centre 
of the building. It is believed that it 
began at approximately 0320 hrs, 
and was discovered seven minutes 
later by a workman in an adjacent 
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building who saw the smoke and 
flames emanating from the north end 
of the loading bay. He operated the 
manual works fire alarm; and at the 
same time smoke detectors, which 
were fitted in each of the six ware- 
houses but not in the railway loading 
bay, operated. 
Four Hour Fight 

On receiving the call, Pilkington 
Brothers, Ltd. Works Fire Brigade 
responded with one major pump, and 
Chief Officer Pemberton called in 
St. Helens Fire Brigade at 0343 hrs. 
The fire was spreading rapidly and 
it was necessary to call in reinforce- 
ments from surrounding brigades, in 
all 21 pumps, | hose laying lorry, and 
1 turntable ladder were brought in 
and 31 jets were used to extinguish 
the fire which was brought under 
control at 0750 hrs. 

The building was very seriously 
damaged, some 30,000 sq. ft. of 
roof being destroyed and approxi- 
mately 36,000 sq. ft. severely damaged 
by fire. About 8,000 sq. ft. of screen 
walling was destroyed and 3,000 sq. ft. 
severely damaged by fire. Of the 
contents of the warehouse 70 per 
cent were destroyed, and approxi- 
mately 20 per cent were destroyed or 
very severely damaged by fire. Four- 
teen railway containers in the loading 
bay were burnt out. The contents 
of the warehouse were principally 
completed manufactured “* Fibre- 
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glass’ products plus engineering 
stores and tools and a large quantity 
of general factory stores. 

Detection System 

The building was protected in the 
warehouses only by smoke detectors, 
these appliances naturally not being 
fitted in the loading bay where steam 
locomotives shunted trucks. There 
had been a history of false alarms 
with these smoke detectors and they 
had to some extent been de-sensitized 
to prevent further occurrences. It 
is considered that had the whole of 
the building been completely pro- 
tected by automatic detectors, a 
much earlier call would have been 
given before the loading bay became 
so seriously involved. 

Workmen had been loading the 
railway containers with rolls of 
* Fibreglass’ wrapped in brown 
paper until approximately 0230 hrs.., 
after which time a night patrolman 
punched his check clock in the ware- 
house at 0315 hrs., when there was 
no sign of fire. This leaves approxi- 
mately 12 minutes from the time 
the patrolman visited the building 
until the outbreak was discovered, 
which shows the extreme rapidity 
with which the fire spread. Extensive 
enquiries were made as to the cause 
of fire. It was found to be impossible, 
however, to ascertain the exact cause 
of the outbreak which is therefore 
listed as “‘ unknown ”’. (Cotd. over) 
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(continued from page 409) 

During the fire, there was a severe 
exposure hazard to surrounding 
factory buildings and the fire did 
spread to a first-floor drawing office 
above an adjacent factory building 
but this was quickly dealt with before 
reaching any proportions. 





THIRD HAWICK FIRE 

Considerable damage was caused 
at the end of October by a fire which 
broke out at the premises of Scoon 
and Hood, Ltd., textile manufac- 
turers of Hawick. It was the third 
mill fire in the previous seven weeks, 
each of them beginning on a Thurs- 
day. It was discovered by employees 
in the yarn store when they returned 
from the mid-day break. The store 
itself was destroyed but the flames 
were brought under control before 
they could spread to the loom flat 
below and to the remainder of the 
mill buildings. 


Arson Charge 
A man was later charged at 
Jedburgh with arson, being accused 
of wilfully setting fire to the Scoon 
and Hood, Ltd., factory, and to the 
Wilson and Glenny factory on 17th 
September. 





REVLON 
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Firemen of the South-Eastern Fire 
Service attacking the blaze at Scoon 
and Hood, Ltd. 

Below: a report on the Wilson and 
Glenny fire appeared in the Gazette, 
November issue. This picture, now 


available, shows the gutted interior of 


the factory. 








SECOND FIRE AT 


A.V. ROE 

**Not Arson’’ 
The second fire within recent 
weeks started at the Chadderton 


aircraft factory of A. V. Roe, Ltd., 
on 18th November. It was confined 
to the electronic computer section 
and first reports stated that the cause 
was believed to be an electrical short 
circuit. A spokesman for the firm is 
reported to have said that ** there is 
no suggestion of arson or anything 
like it. It was a trivial fire.”” (Details 
of the first major fire: Gazette, 
November.) 


HOT BEARING IGNITION 


An explosion followed by fire was 
caused at the Atlas Preservative Co. 
Ltd., Erith, Kent, last month by a 
bearing on a machine becoming over- 
heated, in the fertilizer powder 
mixing shop. The sparks fell on to 
chemicals which ignited. 

Two employees were injured as 
they jumped from a balcony to 
escape from the flames. The fire 
itself was soon got under control by 
the Kent Fire Service. 


London Press Officer 


Mr. Harry Fox, who has been 
Press Officer for the London Fire 
Brigade for 18 years, retired on Ist 
December after 42 years’ service with 
the brigade. He is succeeded by Mr. 
H. Cottrell, aged 61, who has had 39 
years in the London Service. 
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£250,000 DAMAGE AT HOSIERY WORKS 





Combustible Materials Aid Blaze 


A fire which recently broke out 
at the works of Corbett and Davies, 
Ltd., hosiery manufacturers, of Plan- 
tagenet Street, Nottingham, caused 
damage estimated at £250,000 in what 
the Chief Officer of Nottingham Fire 
Brigade terms “an incredibly short 
space of time.” 

In his report, Mr. F. 
M.L.FireE., states: 

The premises involved comprised 
a range of factory and warehouse 
buildings, of one, three, four and 
five floors, covering an area of 
approximately 300 feet by 100 feet 
and occupied by four different firms. 
Discovery of the outbreak at first 
floor level was made during the 
morning tea break by an employee, 
who immediately operated the in- 
ternal fire alarm, enabling 350 
workers, mostly female, to make an 
orderly and safe evacuation. 

The initial call to the fire brigade 
was received at 1016 hours and the 
first attendance comprised a pump 
escape, major pump, water tender, 
emergency tender, turntable ladder 
and wireless car with the Chief 
Officer in command. On §arrival 
the first floor was found to be well 
alight and at 1023 hours a message to 
make pumps ten and T.Ls. 2 was 
despatched. At this time the second 
and third floors had become involved 
and the fire was spreading with such 
rapidity that evacuation of shops and 
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Hilton, 


dwelling houses opposite was con- 
sidered advisable due to the intense 
radiated heat. A further cause for 
anxiety was the presence of an 
enclosed bridge communicating at 
second floor level between the four 
storey and three storey sections. 
However, strategic siting of jets 
prevented the fire spreading via this 
medium. 

At the height of the fire a total of 
15 jets were in use, water being 
obtained from nine hydrants and one 
underground tank. The “stop” 
message was circulated at 1203 hours, 
but damping down operations neces- 
sitated the attendance of personnel 
until 1817 hours on the following day. 

Except for one or two small areas 
in the single storey section, the 
damage was confined to the four 
storey section only. This consisted 
of total destruction of the roof, the 
collapse of the third and second 
floors, and severe damage to the 
first floor, together with the destruc- 
tion of practically all the contents of 
the upper floors. 

Contributory Factors 

Features which contributed to the 
rapid development of the outbreak 
were as follows: 

A hoist shaft, enclosed by hard- 
board panels, was located in the 
immediate vicinity of the area of 
origin and extended throughout all 

(Continued next column) 





The interior of the store at the Ford 
plant after the fire. It contained 
wadding, kapok, leather, and other 
materials for trimming cars. 


FORD TRIM STORE FIRE 


Severe damage was caused to a 
trimming store when fire recently 
broke out in the building at the plant 
of the Ford Body Group, Dagenham. 
A report from the Chief Officer of 
Essex County Fire Brigade, Mr. W. 
H. J. Benton, C.B.E., states that the 
supposed cause is unknown. It was 
discovered by an employee and the 
alarm was given at Ilford Control at 
1838 hours, followed by three other 
calls in succession. 

The first appliances found the 
works brigade already tackling the 
blaze with three jets, with the fire 
venting itself through the roof. In 
view of the very high fire risk of the 
surrounding buildings, the order was 
sent to make pumps 10, and seven 
jets were got to work to contain the 
building which was well alight. By 
1938 hours the fire had been sur- 
rounded and the “stop” was sent at 
2003 hours. 





floors of the four storey section. 

Shutes clad in hardboard extended 
between the floor of origin and upper 
floors and the single storey section. 

The presence of a large amount of 
structural timber which is charac- 
teristic of buildings of this age. 

Numerous window openings (one 
above another) created conditions 
conducive to vertical fire spread. The 
internal partitions and fabric racks 
were also constructed mainly from 
readily combustible materials. 

There were heavy deposits of cotton 
lint and fluff on machines, ledges, 
floors, etc. and large quantities of 
cotton and other fabrics were present 
in the area of origin and throughout 
all workrooms. 

The cause of the incident has not 
yet been established. 





Masked Hold-up 


Three masked men, one of whom is 
believed to have carried an automatic 
pistol held up a clerk at Lytham St. 
Anne’s transport depot at Squires 
Gate, near Blackpool, on the night 
of 3rd November, and got away with 
£250. They escaped in a car. 
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LEGAL NOTES 





Rights and Duties in 


Fire Fighting 
By GERALD R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 


Though commonsense dictates that the first thought 
when fire breaks out is how to extinguish it, the law has 
laid down certain rights and obligations which define 
courses of action. Our legal correspondent discusses 
these points for the information especially of security 
officers. 


THE provision of fire services and fire fighting is now 

governed by the Fire Services Act, 1947. The Act 
transferred fire fighting functions from the National 
Fire Service to fire brigades maintained by the Fire 
Authority. The Fire Authority is the council of the 
county or county borough and this authority is now 
responsible for the establishment and maintenance of 
the fire brigades in its area. However a Fire Authority 
may make arrangements with respect to the whole or 
any part of its area for the discharge of all or any of its 
functions under the Fire Services Act, 1947 with another 
fire authority or with persons who maintain a private 
fire brigade on such terms as to payment or otherwise 
as may be agreed. It is laid down in the Act that it is 
the duty of every fire authority to secure efficient arrange- 
ments for obtaining, by inspection or otherwise, 
information required for fire fighting purposes with 
respect to the character of the buildings and other 
property in its area, the available water supplies, and 
the means of access thereto and other material local 
conditions. A fireman if authorised in writing by his 
fire authority can enter premises for this purpose on 
giving 24 hours notice. 


Right of Entry to Premises 
By section 30 of the Act any member of a fire brigade 
maintained in pursuance of the Act who is on duty, 
any member of any other fire brigade who is acting in 
pursuance of any arrangements made under the Act, 
or any constable, may enter or if necessary, break into 
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any premises or place [probably these words include 
ships—there may be local Acts empowering harbour 
authorities to move ships in harbour, see Mersey Docks 
and Harbour Act 1900] in which a fire has or is reason- 
ably believed to have broken out, or which it is necessary 
to enter for the purposes of extinguishing a fire or of 
protecting the premises or place from acts done for 
fire fighting purposes, without the consent of the owner 
or occupier thereof, and may do all such things as he 
may deem necessary for extinguishing the fire or for 
protecting from fire, or from acts done for fire fighting 
purposes, any such premises or place or for rescuing 
any person or any property therein. 


Private Brigade Rights 

A member of a private fire brigade who is not acting 
in pursuance of any such arrangements as have been 
mentioned, has no greater right to enter any premises 
to extinguish a fire than any other member of the public. 
A member of the public may have the right to enter 
premises if it were necessary in order to save life, or 
perhaps also if there were insufficient firemen on the 
premises for the purpose of extinguishing the fire, or if 
the duty of the persons employed in extinguishing the 
fire was being neglected and danger to life or to property 
was the result. (See Carter v. Thomas, 1893). If aman 
makes a bonfire on his premises so as to be dangerous 
to the neighbourhood, it amounts to a nuisance, and it 
will be lawful for his neighbours to enter upon the 
premises and abate it; and for this purpose they may 
use such amount of violence as may be necessary to 
overcome any resistance which may be offered to the 
endeavours to put it out. (See R. v. Green, 1847, and 
Job Edwards Ltd. v. Birmingham Navigations, 1924). 


Question of Injury 

Where a fireman enters premises in the course of his 
duty to extinguish a fire, he does so as an invitee. It 
makes no difference whether the fire brigade is summoned 
by the occupier, or by a stranger, or whether the firemen 
enter without the consent of the occupier. In Merrington 
v. Ironbridge Metalworks, 1952 it was contended that a 
fireman could not be an invitee since he had the right 
under Sec. 30 of the 1947 Act to enter premises for fire 
fighting purposes even if the occupier forbad him to do so. 
The Judge said he felt this point raised no difficulty and 





ANSWERS TO YOUR QUESTIONS 


Our legal correspondent has kindly agreed to 
answer in his column any questions arising 
from his monthly notes or to discuss particular 
points of law which readers may like to raise 
concerning the performance of their security, police, 
and fire duties. 

They should be addressed to: The Legal 
Correspondent, Security Gazette, 5-6 Clement’s 
Inn, London, W.C.2. 

We hope readers will take advantage of this most 
valuable service. Enquirers’ names will not be 
published if they so request. 
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decided that a fireman was an invitee. If a fireman 
is injured at a fire by reason of a breach of some statutory 
duty, the question whether he can recover damages will 
depend on whether he is a person for whose benefit the 
statutory provision could be made or was made. If a 
fireman sustains injury as a result of performing his duty 
at a fire he does not, ipso facto, become entitled to 
compensation from any person whose carelessness 
caused the fire. 


Justification of Action 


In order to avoid damage to persons or damage to 
property resulting from a fire, firemen, like other members 
of the public, may adopt such means of extinguishing 
the fire as may in the circumstances be necessary. Thus 
a house on fire may be pulled down to prevent the fire 
spreading to other property; a dangerous structure may 
be pulled down to prevent its collapse into the highway. 
The justification of the action taken depends on the 
state of things at the moment of interference and not 
upon the inference as to necessity to be drawn after 
the event. It is a good defence to an action if, there 
being real and imminent danger, the means taken to 
avert it were reasonably necessary in the sense that they 
were acts which in all the circumstances of the case a 
reasonable man would do to meet such a real danger. 

The senior officer of police present at any fire or in 
the absence of any officer of police, the senior fire 
brigade officer present, may close to traffic any street, 
or may stop or regulate the traffic in any street, whenever 
in the opinion of that officer it is necessary or desirable 
to do so for fire fighting purposes. The senior officer 
of police means a police constable if no more senior 
officer is present. 


Property Responsibilities 

Under the Factories Act, 1959 occupiers of factories 
are responsible for providing and maintaining appro- 
priate means for fighting fire, means of escape in the case 
of fire, seeing that all persons employed in the factory 
have instruction in the use of the fire escape and are 
familiar with the escape route and also for making 
adequate provision for a system of warning in case of 
fire. The Act gives an officer of a Fire Authority the 
same powers of entry as a factory inspector for the 
purpose of inspecting the escape arrangements. 

Under the Public Health Act, 1936 the local 
authority is empowered to give notice to the owner 
of a building to make provision for the means of escape 
in case of fire. The section applies to any buildihig which 
exceeds two storeys in height, the upper storey of 
which is more than 20 ft. from the ground and 
which (a) is let in flats or is a tenement dwelling; 

(b) is used as a hotel, boarding house, hospital, 
children’s home or similar institution: 

(c) is used as a restaurant, shop, store, or ware- 
house and has upper floor sleeping accommoda- 
tion for persons employed on the premises. 

Finally perhaps I should point out that any person 
who knowingly gives or causes to be given a false 
alarm of fire to any fire brigade maintained in pursuance 
of the Fire Services Act 1947, or to any member of such 
a brigade, is liable to a fine of £25 and imprisonment 
for three months. 
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Saving for everybody 


with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, 





and income-tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 

The roth issue is the finest certificate ever offered. 
Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in only 
seven years. That means a yield over the full period 
of nearly 4}%, but since the interest is free of U.K. 
income tax, it is equivalent to nearly 63% if you 
pay tax at the standard rate. You can hold up to 
1,000 units — or £750 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
Both husband and wife can each enjoy £15 interest 
free of U.K. income tax (though not surtax) 

each year on their Savings Bank deposit 

accounts. It’s yet another good reason for saving 
this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 

Defence Bonds yield 5% interest which is paid 
half-yearly, plus an income-tax-free bonus of 
3% after seven years. Over the full period this 
interest is worth £5.12.6. gross to you if you pay 
income tax at the standard rate. The Bonds are 
on sale in £§ units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free 
of U.K. income tax, can be won each month. 
Bonds go into every monthly draw (6 months after 
purchase) and the more you hold (maximum 500) 
the more your Chances of winning. You can’t lose 
your investment — your money will be refunded 
whenever you want it. Bonds cost £1 each, from 
Post Offices, Banks and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 


NATIONAL SAVINGS CERTIFICATES 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANK & 
TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS 


DEFENCE BONDS 
PREMIUM SAVINGS BONDS 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 
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CRIME AND 
New House gets to Grip Early 


S indicated in the Queen’s Speech, the Government 

intends the new Parliament to get down at once to 
new legislation on pressing sociological questions such as 
the increase of crime. There is the Bill, adumbrated in 
last year’s White Paper and in more than one debate, “ to 
provide more effective means of dealing with young 
offenders *’, a measure which will also extend compulsory 
after-care to prisoners and so, it is hoped, deter them 
from further crime. Reform of the betting and gaming 
laws is projected in the first major measure to be pre- 
scribed and an extension of legal aid is planned. Dis- 
quieting events much publicised while the general election 
was pending have inspired the Government to prepare a 
Bill to strengthen the laws relating to building societies, 
the necessity of which has long been urged by the great 
majority of the societies themselves, and to initiate 
enquiries into the working of the Companies Acts. 
And, presumably to discourage another form of highway 


robbery, there is to be a Bill legalising the payment of 


wages by cheque at the request of the employees. 


Crime Does Pay 

No item in such a programme is likely to provoke 
passionate opposition; indeed, early comment was 
wholly favourable. Seconding the Address, Mr. Edward 
Gardner, the Member for Billericay, referred to the 
increase in crime as oppressive and startling. It had 
become a grave problem for the police to detect and for 
the Courts to punish. 

* Too much crime today,” declared the hon. Member, 
‘is successful and highly profitable. Breaking and 
entering, which can yield thousands of pounds in 
exchange for a few hours of danger and excitement, is 
something which for many makes nonsense of the old 
maxim that crime does not pay”. 

Of young offenders, Mr. Gardner had this to say: 
“Those who deal with them are frequently as much 
shocked by their attitude as by their behaviour. The 
minds of many of these young offenders appear to have 
been numbed by greed and indifference to violence. 
Many of them are growing up with the feeling—it is a 
comfort to the young offender who is entering his first 
criminal enterprise—that they can expect to get away 
unpunished with their first crime, and later some of them 
hope that they will have acquired sufficient skill to avoid 
detection in the future.” 

“* The police are not at fault. Too often one finds the 
ultimate responsibility lies with the parents, indifferent 
to their children and utterly without social conscience. 
| believe that in the long run only education will cure 
this state of affairs.” 


Traffic Police 

Several other members chose phases of law-breaking as 
matter for comment in the characteristically discussive 
debate on the Address. Sir O. Prior Palmer, for example, 
raised the old demand for traffic wardens. 

** Why cannot we have a uniformed traffic police,” he 
asked, “ in order to release the regular police to do their 
proper job? Is there any reason why we should not have 
men in uniform checking on parking offences or even 
regulating the traffic at crossroads? I know that the 
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objections to this come from the police themselves, but 
I believe that they should be overruled, particularly in 
view of the recent increase in the crime wave.” 

Payment of Police 

Mr. John Harvey, member for Walthamstow, East, 
discussed penal reform. First, he trusted, it might be 
possible to consider ways and means of strengthening the 
police force, strengthening the possibilities of stopping 
crime, because that would be one of the most valuable 
contributions. There seemed to be reason to wonder 
whether we really were paying enough to attract the right 
sort of men into the police forces today. 

Concerning the after-care of prisoners, Mr. Harvey 
thought it most important that we should do what we 
could to help prisoners to find suitable employment. He 
knew of a case in which he was concerned in trying to 
help a man who genuinely wanted to go straight. He had 
the utmost difficulty in finding employment, but managed 
to get one job when, after a crime had been committed 
locally, police officers went to the factory where he was 
employed, to interview him because they thought that it 
was the sort of crime with which he might have been 
associated. He was able to show convincingly enough 
that he had not been associated with it, but, because the 
police had been to his place of employment, he lost his 
job. 

We needed seriously to consider this most vital part of 
the rehabilitation process, said Mr. Harvey, because if 
men came out of prison and could not get work they were 
inevitably bound to mix with former prisoners and fall, 
naturally, to the temptation to make a little easy money, 
and then it was only a matter of time before they were 
back in prison. 

Not Due to Poverty 

Mr. Alan Fitch, Wigan, confessed that he used to 
think that crime resulted from poverty. Unfortunately, 
however, crime was increasing in those countries where 
economic conditions had improved. This was so not only 
in England, but in Scandinavia, where economic con- 
ditions were good, and in America where the standard 
of living was supposed to be the highest in the world. 
There was an enormous amount of crime in America. 
Some of the most violent crimes in America had been 
committed by children of middle-class people. ‘“* We 
must therefore disregard poverty as a cause of crime ”’, 
said the hon. Member. 
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Corporal Punishment 


Mr. Fitch did not want to see the re-introduction of 
corporal punishment. But Mr. Eric Johnson, who sits 
for the Blackley division of Manchester, made no bones 
about it. He did not think members had any conception 
of the strength of feeling in the constituencies in favour 
of bringing back corporal punishment. It was all very 
well talking about the need for reforming the criminal 
and to say he might be mentally sick and that kind of 
thing, but too little attention was given to the victim and 
to the position of the police. In 1958 there were 160 
assaults on policemen in Manchester. In the first nine 
months of this year there were 132. That meant that last 
year one in every eight policemen was assaulted and one 
in ten had been assaulted in the first nine months of this 
year. He did not think the police were getting as much 
co-operation from the people as a whole as they ought. 
The reason for that, of course, was fear of retaliation. 

Mr. Johnson was convinced that the best way of 
preventing these crimes of violence was by having a much 
stronger police force. There was room for improvement 
in their equipment, particularly in their means of com- 
munication. If we were to have a better police force it 
had to be better paid, and police work had to be made a 
much more attractive career. The police were weakened 
in their struggle against crime by laws which did not 
provide the punishment to fit the crime. 


Tightening up on the City 

As a City man who admires the City—still the greatest 
free market in the world—Mr. E. H. C. Leather wished 
to see much more drastic action by the Government to 
check malpractices there. At present he declared, anyone 
in the country had an unlimited right to solicit money 
from the public without any check or safeguard at all. 
That could not*possibly be right. 

Each of the current scandals emanating from the City, 
said Mr. Leather, had been reported to the authorities by 
responsible people two or three years ago. There were 
no powers under which they could be dealt with; 
Mr. Leather wanted to see inter alia, considerable 
amendment of the Prevention of Fraud (Investment Act), 
strengthening of the companies department of the Board 
of Trade, further hire purchase legislation, abolition of 
non-voting shares, and a sécurities and exchange com- 
mission possessing regulatory and investigating powers. 


The Youthful Misfit 

Ideas on some of these topics were subsequently devel- 
oped in debate and at question time. A full debate 
on the youth of the day, such as that initiated by 
Mr. Anthony Greenwood, could not altogether ignore 
the less pleasing side of the picture. Mr. Greenwood 
pleaded that delinquency should be regarded in its proper 
perspective. He claimed that the great majority of young 
people were hard-working and sober. But they were 
resentful of bossy paternalism and the improvement 
efforts of the well-meaning. Mr. Tom Driberg, though 
agreeing that much publicity inevitably came to the 
delinquent, confessed to the presence of a disquieting 
large number of young people, mostly in the * teen-ages, 
who seemed to drift through life in a bored and sullen 
apathy. Mr. Leo Abse, Member for Pontypool, spoke 
of the accepted evidence that delinquents came largely 
from problem families and inadequate homes. 

The debate developed largely around matters of 
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education, training and sociological agencies. The new 
Minister of Education, Sir David Eccles, who gave the 
Government view, maintained that though there was a 
lot that was disturbing in contemplating the modern 
generation of young people, there was also much to be 
proud of. He resisted the temptation to treat the 
maladjusted as a separate problem. They were not 
outsiders, he said, but simply those who had not yet found 
the way of using their leisure to their own satisfaction. 
The Government had undertaken to increase the material 
resources available to the youth service, he said, and they 
were determined that that should be much more than a 
rescue operation for an awkward and tiresome minority. 
One aspect on which serious thought must be given was 
that the age group that gave the police most trouble was 
that in the last group of compulsory school life. 


** Whack the Thugs ”’ 

At question time, the Home Secretary was severely 
heckled from his own side on the recent advocacy by the 
Lord Chief Justice of the reintroduction of corporal 
punishment. Mr. Butler told the House that he was not 
unduly prejudiced in the matter. His penal reform Bill 
would be based on the recent report of the advisory 
committee, and there would be opportunity for every 
aspect of the question of young offenders to be considered 
by the House. 

Mr. Nabarro (who sits for Kidderminster) said that 
he was in complete agreement with the views of the 
present Lord Chief Justice and his predecessor that the 
policy ought to be * whack the thugs ”’. 

He asked for an assurance that when the penal reform 
measure came before the House it would not be drafted 
in such a way as to preclude the addition of a clause in 
the sense he had indicated. 

Mr. Butler : I will certainly consider what you have 
said. We are a free country and we are entitled to have 
our own opinions on this matter. I am ready to take into 
account the opinion of the Lord Chief Justice. But he 
also said that the * cat ’ was brutal and made martyrs of 
people. That is a very sensible observation. 

Sir Thomas Moore asked Mr. Butler whether he was 
not sometimes fearful at being out of tune with public 
opinion on this matter and certainly with highest legal 
authorities. 

Mr. Butler : I am not at all anxious on this, because it 
is a practical matter. No one objects to a parent or a 
teacher, if under proper conditions, using the cane on 
young people. We have found from the report of 1948 
what great difficulty there is in administering this punish- 
ment throught the courts. Let us have a discussion about 
it. I am not unduly prejudiced. No one wants to check 
rising crime more than I do. 


Police Shortage 

Replying to Mr. Lipton who asked the Home Secretary 
to what extent the Metropolitan Police Force was below 
establishment, Mr. Renton, Joint Under Secretary, said 
that the current establishment of the Metropolitan Police 
Force was 20,081, and the strength on 30th September 
was 17,343. The Commissioner was taking all possible 
steps to encourage recruitment. 

Mr. Lipton said that much of the present crime wave 
would probably be nipped in the bud if there were more 
police on the beat ; 3,000 fewer police than we should have 
was a serious state of affairs. In addition to repealing 
out-of-date laws which made their task more difficult, 
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would not an improvement in the pay and conditions of 
service do something to fill up this deficit of 3,000 men in 
the Metropolitan Police Force ?, asked the hon. member. 

Mr. Renton said it was clear that we needed more 
Metropolitan police. The question of pay was a matter 
for the Police Council for Great Britain. The question 
of recruiting was one to which the Commissioner was 
giving constant attention by various means and by 
publicity. Mr. Renton was glad to say that they were 
proving effective and that the strength of the Force was 
gradually increasing. 

Mr. Ede asked the Home Secretary the present 
establishment of the police forces in England and Wales: 
and the strength of the forces on the last convenient date. 

Mr. R. A. Butler said the total establishment was 
78,580; and on 30th September the total strength was 


—) 377 


Detention Centres 

Mr. Butler told Mr. Iremonger that two additional 
detention centres—in Durham and Yorkshire—are now 
in course of construction. During the past year, the 
Prison Commissioners had submitted to local planning 
authorities proposals for the provision of five other 
centres, each of which had aroused local objection. A 
public inquiry had been found necessary in two cases and 
might well be necessary in others. Hence, there might be 
some delay, which was the more to be regretted since the 
experience of the existing centres had shown that the 
fears on which opposition to their establishment was 
based had proved to be completely without foundation. 

Mr. Butler said that the Department had endeavoured 
to carry out Mr. Iremonger’s suggestion by letting local 
people know what the reaction had been in such places as 
Goudhurst and Kidlington where the centres had been 
successful. 

Replying to Mr. Silverman, who said that two-thirds 
of approved schools were provided by voluntary bodies 
and that a great many were staffed by untrained and 
unqualified teachers, Mr. Butler said he would wish to 
answer a question on approved schools with rather more 
thought than he could give to it in answer to a supplemen- 
tary question. There was at present an inquiry going on, 
the result of which might prove useful in planning the 
future of approved schools. * Let us give this matter 
some time and consider it thoroughly,” said the Home 
Secretary. 

Mr. Deedes suggested that, in view of the importance 
of establishing more detention centres quickly, and in 
view of the very wide-spread public misunderstanding 
about what they, in fact, did, the Minister should take 
steps to give some reassuring indication to the public of 
what detention centres were doing and the work he 
expected of them. 

Mr. Butler said his visit to Goudhurst in Mr Deedes’ 
division convinced him that they had a salutary effect and 
that they also had a good effect on the boys’ future. He 
would certainly take what steps he could to make their 
merits known. 


Police and Public 
The Home Secretary told Mr. Jeger and Mr. Lipton 
that a sum of £300 was paid into court, without admission 
of liability, on behalf of the defendant in the recent case 
of Garratt v. Eastmond (a Metropolitan police constable). 
Mr. Butler, replying to further questions, added that the 
sum would be paid by the ratepayer or taxpayer and that 
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the Metropolitan Police Commissioner had decided to 
take no disciplinary action against the constable. 
Mr. Jeger: Is the right hon. Gentleman not aware of 


‘the fact that numbers of newspapers have carried reports 


of previous cases in which this policeman has had to be 
reprimanded for his attitude towards the public? I§ not 
this one of the reasons which is bringing the police into 
disrepute—regrettably—with the public, and ought not 
the Home Secretary to be prepared to look into this 
man’s record with a view to revising his views ? 

Mr. Butler: As anybody who has served on a police 
authority of any sort knows there are limits to which I can 
go. This is a matter which falls essentially within the 
power of the Commissioner. As he has decided this, I 
will support him. 

in reply to further questions, Mr. Butler said, ** As 
Secretary of State | am responsible for the Metropolitan 
Police Force and for the Commissioner. I have confi- 
dence in the judgment of the Commissioner. There is a 
great variety of facts in the case. The Commissioner has 
been into them. I have given all the relevant facts that | 
know to the House, and | am afraid that I must accept 
responsibility in the matter.” 

Mr. Jeger said he intended to raise the matter on the 
adjournment. 

Asked by Mr. Hector Hughes for a statement on the 
problem caused by persons acquitted on criminal charges 
being deprived of costs incurred in presenting their 
defence, Mr. Butler directed attention to the statement 
made on 19th October by the Lord Chief Justice in the 
Court of Criminal Appeal, in which he made it clear that 
the discretion of the courts to award costs out of local 
funds to an acquitted defendant was an unfettered one, 
and said that costs might, and should, be awarded in all 
cases where the court thought it right to do so. 


Congested Prisons 

Mr. H. Hynd asked the Home Secretary how many 
prisoners were now sleeping three to a cell; and what 
progress was being made towards ending such over- 
crowding. 

The Joint Under Secretary, Mr. Vosper, replied that 
on 20th October there were 6,642 men housed three to a 
cell. So long as committals remained at their present 
level, the only method of reducing this overcrowding was 
to provide extra accommodation, which the Home 
Secretary was making every effort to do. Tenders had 
been accepted for one new security prison and planning 
clearance had been obtained for the building of a second, 
but it was to open prsions that we must look for speedy 
relief. Two of these had been opened in the last eighteen 
months and the Minister had a further four under 
consideration at the present time. 


Criminal Appeal Procedure 


Mr. Fletcher asked the Home Secretary whether he 
will introduce legislation to ensure that, in future, appeals 
from the Court of Criminal Appeal to the House of Lords 
will not depend upon the fiat of the Attorney-General but 
may proceed with the leave either of the Court of 
Criminal Appeal or of the House of Lords. 

Mr. Butler, in a written answer, stated: I announced in 
the House on 30th July last that the then Government 
intended to abolish the certificate procedure under 
Section | (6) of the Criminal Appeal Act, 1907. Legis- 
lation for this purpose will be introduced in the current 
Session. 
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G.P.O. £11,250 MAIL CASE 


10 Year Sentence 


A 30 year old general trader, 
Terence Edward Charles Scannell, of 
Hammersmith, was sentenced at 
Kingston on 20th November to 
10 years imprisonment for stealing 
a mailbag containing £11,250 in notes 
in transmission to a bank. 

The theft occurred at Addlestone 
(Gazette : March). 

Mr. John Streeter, prosecuting, 
said that a postman driver, Herbert 
Matthews, was putting mailbags in a 
post office van outside Addlestone 
Post Office on 19th February when his 
feet were knocked from under him 
and he was kicked in the face. 

The registered mailbag was 
snatched from him and at an identi- 
fication parade later he recognised 
Scannell as his assailant. 

When the mailbag was found rifled 
it contained a photograph of 
Scannell’s wife and an envelope on 
which was a palm print which corres- 
ponded with Scannell’s. 

Scannell pleaded not guilty and 
said the photograph was never in his 
possession. He was living apart from 
his wife and on the day of the robbery 
he was in London. 

Mr. J. Yahuda, defending, claimed 
the real villains and planners of the 
robbery were not before the court. 

Det. Sgt. O. Breach said Scannell 
had three previous convictions. 
Scannell stated from the dock : “I 
did not steal that money.” 

Judge’s Comment 

Mr. Justice Hinchcliffe said to 
Scannell : ** You played an impor- 
tant part in a carefully planned 
crime. You managed to get posses- 
sion of the mailbag by kicking the 
postman on the face and nose. It 
was a wicked attempt upon a man 
carrying out his lawful duties. 

** You and your colleagues knew 
the risk you were taking. You were 
playing for high stakes and I have no 
doubt you would have had a very 
shrewd idea of what happens to men 
convicted of stealing Her Majesty’s 
mail.” 





Police Constable’s Loan 


A police constable who borrowed 
£50 from a loan company had to pay 
back over £70 and in the latter stages 
of repaying he started to steal and 
embezzle Court fines. This was 
stated for the defence when, at 
Norwich, P.C. Edward Arthur 
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Bloomfield, aged 39, pleaded guilty 


to two charges of embezzling a total 
of £7 and guilty to stealing £7 3s. 


while employed as an_ assistant 
warrant officer at the Norwich 
Court. 


He was fined £10 in each of three 
cases and, at his request, the Court 
took into consideration four other 
offences of embezzling and one of 
stealing a total of £9 19s. 6d. He 
was ordered to repay all the missing 
money. 

HULL CONSTABLE 
COMMENDED 

When five men pleaded guilty to 
a series of offences of store and 
garage breaking and larceny last 
month, Mr. Justice Elwes praised the 
work of a Hull police constable, 
Leonard Pearson, in bringing them 
to justice. 

It was stated by Mr. R. Rawden- 
Smith, prosecuting, that the officer 
stopped a car driven by one of the 
men in Hull and found house- 
breaking implements in it. The 
judge stated: ** Police constable Pear- 
son seems to have behaved with great 
promptitude and seems to be respon- 
sible for catching these men and 
winding up their operations.” He 
added that he hoped that the way the 
officer had carried out his duties 
would be observed by his superiors. 

The men, whose ages ranged from 
24 to 20, were given various sentences 
—one to 18 months, one to 12 
months, two were sent to Borstal, 
and one put on probation. 


POSTMAN SENTENCED 

A Rutherglen postman, Daniel 
Gardner, aged 22, was sent to prison 
for six months at Glasgow Sheriff 
Court on 16th November, for stealing 
postal packets containing money and 
postal orders. 

Gardner admitted that between 
June | and October 23 this year he 
stole from the postman’s sorting 
office, Green Road, Rutherglen, 
postal orders worth £3 Is. and 
£1 10s. in money. He also admitted 
taking £20 from a postal packet 
addressed to the accounts branch 
of the Post Office in Glasgow and £5 
from another postal packet. 

Gardner was interviewed and con- 
fessed after a test letter he had 
dealt with was not put into standard 
circulation. 


Su the Courts 


SEVEN YEARS FOR 
BANK HOLD-UP 


Sentence of seven years’ imprison- 
ment was passed at the Old Bailey on 
25th November on George Davies, 
39, of no fixed home, for an attempted 
hold-up of the Commonwealth Bank 
of Australia, Aldwych, during which 
he fired a shotgun at a cashier 
(Report : Gazette, November). 

Davies described himself as “‘ one 
of London’s nobodies ”’. He pleaded 
guilty to assaulting, while armed 
with a shotgun, Stephen Richard 
Crowder, a cashier at the Bank. 

The judge, Sir Gerald Dodson, 
said to him: “ It is only by the 
merest good fortune and the courage 
of Mr. Crowder that you are not 
standing here charged with the 
gravest possible offence. 

** Nothing could be better than the 
conduct of these bank officials. It is 
impossible to reward them out of 
public funds in an adequate way, and 
it must be left to the bank to do what 
is necessary in that direction. This 
court is only concerned with express- 
ing its highest possible approval and 
praise ”’. 





TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Continued from page 402 


fire risks. The ** Burgofon System ” 
is mains operated, but can be 
arranged to give either an automatic 
alarm or alternatively a local warning 
in the event of mains failure. 
Facilities are also available for 
operating the entire protection device 
from batteries. 

No modifications are necessary to 
the fabric or structure of the strong- 
room, other than a }in. hole for 
the cable connecting the device to 
the alarm system. The unit may be 
connected into, and will automati- 
cally operate, either the standard 
Burgot ** 999” transmitter, the Bur- 
got direct line system to police head- 
quarters (available only in the Pro- 
vinces) or may be connected to bells, 
sirens, or other local warning systems. 
It is designed for a long and trouble- 
free life, although, in common with 
all burglar alarm equipment, regular 
and simple maintenance is required. 

A detailed technical leaflet, the firm 
states, is being prepared for those inter- 
ested in this unusual device. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
POLICE 


ASSOCIATION 





In Retrospect 


AS’ the year 1959 approaches its end it is perhaps fitting 
that those of us who are privileged to have been 
chosen for the time being to guide the affairs of the 
Association, should pause in our labours and look back 
over the last twelve months—the first Calendar year of 
the Association’s life since its formation in July, 1958. 


Rise in Membership 

General progress throughout the twelve months has 
been steady and satisfactory, and there is justifiable 
reason for us to feel a humble pride in our achievements. 
Membership has grown from 280 in January to 700 at the 
time of going to press, and there are indications that 
many more members of the industrial police profession 
will take up membership in the near future. The 
Association has been accepted and welcomed as re- 
presenting the industrial police and security profession 
by our colleagues in the public police services, and also 
by a very large number of industrial and commercial 
managements in all parts of the country. The Council 
of the Midland Region Branch is both pleased and proud 
to have been of service to a number of members and also 
to several managements who during the past year have 
approached the Association with professional problems 
of various kinds. 


Training Courses 

Training of a general character for the industrial 
policeman has again been given much thought and 
attention by the Council, and two more training courses 
bringing the total number so far held to three, have been 
provided in Birmingham. Course No. 2, which was held 
in April, and Course No. 3, which was held in November, 
provided a four-day course of basic instruction in a 
variety of subjects ranging from Fire Prevention to 
The Law for a total of 60 member students, and this 
number—which can be increased by 20, being the students 
who took the first Course in December, 1958—brings 
the total of members who have attended training courses 
to 80. The Association is greatly indebted to, and much 
encouraged by, all the employers of these 80 members who 
have so far attended courses in granting paid leave of 
absence with expenses to each member. Training courses 
of the kind so far arranged have been greatly appreciated 
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and very popular particularly in the Midland Region, 
and already the list of nominations for future courses is 
becoming heavy. The formation of branches in other 
regions of the country will, it is hoped, enable this 
facility to be provided locally for a much wider section 
of our membership. 


The Radio Scheme 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the year is 
the setting up of the City of Birmingham Emergency 
Radio Communications Serviee which has now come into 
operation and is working with smooth efficiency in the 
greater Birmingham area. The Council of the Midland 
Region Branch is convinced that this service, providing 
it is widely used by Birmingham firms, will go a very long 
way towards removing the anxiety and the danger with 
which the collection and the carrying of money in large 
amounts has come to be associated in recent times. In 
the provision of this facility, and in this tangible contri- 
bution to the prevention of crime, the Association has 
proudly taken the initiative, and it is now to be hoped 
that the measure of support which will be given to the 
scheme by Birmingham industrial and commercial 
managements will ensure that similar facilities can be 
provided countrywise. 


Progress with Lancashire Branch 

Membership in the No. 10 Lancashire Region is now 
well over the 100 mark, and it is to Lancashire therefore 
that the credit goes for being the first Region after the 
Midland Region to reach and to pass the 100 membership 
figure. Negotiations have been commenced, offers of 
help and expressions of interest have been received from 
several sources, and it now seems likely that a Lancashire 
Region Branch will be formed very early in the New Year. 
London isat present leading the southern area in qualifying 
for second highest membership figures, but if the recruit- 
ment of new members in these regions continues it should 
be possible to set up branches in both by the spring of 
next year. 

The formation of more branches will inevitably ensure 
an appreciable increase in membership, and this in turn 
will, it is hoped, stimulate a much wider interest in the 
aims and objects for which the Association was formed. 
The setting up of more Regional Councils will also ease 
the burden of work and responsibility which has so far 
rested on the shoulders of the members of the Midland 
Region Council, and in addition it will enable a National 
Council to be formed. 

* * * 

Thus 1959 will, it is hoped, be remembered in industrial 
police history as the first year of life for two important 
contributions to what we believe will be a profession with 
a very great tradition—The Industrial Police Association 
and the Security Gazette. 


SEASONAL GREETINGS 


O all our members wherever they may be— 
To our colleagues in the Police Services— 
and to all those engaged in the security 
profession—we send Greetings and Good 
Wishes. May you all enjoy a quiet and happy 
Christmas followed by a peaceful and pros- 

perous New Year. 
Security Gazette 














Book Reviews 





SECURITY IN A WARRING ISLE 


GRIVAS—and the Story of EOKA: By W. Byford-Jones 
(Robert Hale: 21s.) 


HE constitutional compromise 

that ended the Cyprus bloodshed 
left as many questions about the past 
unanswered in the minds of the public 
as doubts about the future of the 
island linger with those who are best 
acquainted with its people and its 
problems. First and foremost, one 
cannot but continue to ask how the 
small but intransigent leader of the 
Terror managed for four years, 
within so restricted a field, to elude 
the efforts of an army of 25,000, fully- 
equipped for special operations, 
supported by two police forces and 
strong intelligence and security wings 
—in short all the required parts of a 
tremendous engine of suppression. 
This is a detailed story of the 
campaign by a writer with intimate 
and inside knowledge of his subject 
and of the background of racial and 
political intrigue against which it 
developed. He does not supply a 
direct answer but those who read this 
exciting, though often revolting, story 
will arrive at some very definite con- 
clusions as to where the solution of 
the riddle is to be found. 


He Saved Grivas 
Lt.-Col. Byford-Jones starts with a 
peculiar knowledge of his leading 
character for whose ability he has 
respect, though apparently limited 
admiration. He had come into 
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contact with him as a British officer 
when the revolutionary fighting was 
in progress at the end of the German 
occupation of Athens. He found 
Grivas, then commanding an anti- 
Communist force of his own, besieged 
by ELAS in the Theseion district of 
the capital. His intervention prob- 
ably saved the littlh man from 
summary extinction at the hands of 
the Reds who hated him as a suspect 
Fascist and collaborator. Later, 
after his triumphal return to Athens 
as the liberator of Cyprus, a national 
hero and a newly-promoted Lieuten- 
ant General of the Greek Army, 
Grivas invited the author to breakfast 
at his flat and he was the only 
English guest at the astonishing 
party to which the Athenians came 
bearing laurels for the brow of their 
idol. 

Even for the man who had earlier 
saved his life Grivas would give away 
no secret of his life on the island. 
Lt.-Col. Byford-Jones could be 
under no illusions, however, as to the 
sort of ordeal his host had been 
through. So changed was he, so 
haggard and so worn that many who 
had known him in Athens suspected 
that the real Grivas was dead and 
that this spectre was an impersonator. 

* But | could still remember little 
habit spasms, odd quirks,” writes 
Lt.-Col. Byford-Jones. ** His gesticu- 


Grivas, third from 
the right, is seen 
with 
terrorists in the 
mountains. 


a gang of 


lations were just as wildly extrava- 
gant. His eyes blazed in the same 
way, and he lifted himself on to his 
toes to make a point. I recognised 
him all right, though the change told 
me more than any book he was 
likely to write what trials he had gone 
through in Cyprus, what fears he had 
had, waking at night in all kinds of 
hiding places as unexplained sounds 
were heard, thinking any day he 
might end on the scaffold, for that is 
where he would have gone if the 
British had caught him at the height 


, 


of the murderous struggle ”’. 


Tribute to the Troops 

If all the facts were told about 
Eoka and the parts played by Grivas 
and Makarios, the author predicts 
such a “slanging match’ between 
Britain and Greece that the peaceful 
start to the new republic next year 
would be jeopardised. So Britain, 
for her part, is letting bygones be 
bygones. But Lt.-Col. Byford-Jones 
fears that the conspiracy of silence 
will serve to whitewash the terrorists 
and their leader and to libel instead 
the long-suffering British * Tommy ’. 
And he is not standing for this. He 
writes: 

“In spite of all the slander of 
Athens radio the truth is, apart from 
one or two lamentable lapses, that no 
‘fight for liberty” has been charac- 
terised by so much _ cowardice, 
treachery and barbarism on the one 
side and so much fortitude, humili- 
ation and heroism on the other.” 


Results of Failure 


““1fthey had been more successful in 
putting down terrorism the author 
is convinced that thousands of Greek 
Cypriots would have come out 
encouraged to support a constitution. 
While Grivas remained at large his 
shadow fell across the whole island. 
It was Grivas’s miraculous evasion, 
or the failure of British Security to 
discover his secrets, that led to a 
situation in which not one Cypriot 
could bring himself to state openly 
what many thought in private about 
the murder gangs ”’. 


Soldiers’ Habits 


Byford-Jones does not 
hold the British troops entirely 
guiltless. They could not resist a 
surreptitious pull at a cigarette when 
utter dark and silence were essential. 
EOKA men boasted of having 
escapes through ‘ avenues’ marked 
by glowing ends of cigarettes. They 
alleged that the young National 
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Lt.-Col. 





off 
searches by a woman’s smile; they 
were gullible, lacking in guile. These 
incidents, declares the author, were 
nothing like so frequent as alleged; 
but identical statements were made 
too frequently in areas too far apart 


Service troops could be put 


for them all to be untrue. And there 
were SO many near misses. 

On one occasion Grivas and his 
lieutenant, Georghiades, were trapped 
near the village of Milikuri. <A 
woman actually cut away part of 
the bush in which they were hiding 
without seeing them; and Grivas 
later narrowly missed wounding by a 
night patrol. What foulness and 
misery followed from such a margin 
of luck! Yet General Kendrew’s 
measures by 1957 had almost broken 
EOKA. Later the General regretted 
the lack of sufficient determination to 
crush the movement .. . 


Under the Priestly Wing 

Eventually Grivas realised, or 
allowed himself to be convinced that 
he was running too great risks by 
staying in the mountains. From that 
moment onwards, so the narrative 
suggests, his safety was in the hands 
of one man, priest of an obscure 
Nicosia church, who was entirely un- 
suspected by the authorities but who, 
nevertheless, gained the title, within 
EOKA itself, of “* The Soul of the 
Movement”. He was the leader’s 
sole contact with the outside world, 
his A.D.C., his secretary, his courier. 
Grivas disappeared for long intervals. 
His command messages contained no 
clue as to his whereabouts. For 
nearly two years he was only rarely 
seen by his men. He has taken his 
secret into retirement—if he has 
indeed retired, and of that the author 
is sceptical. But at least it is 
significant that this secret must be 
shared by members of the Orthodox 
Church of Cyprus, whose sinister 
association with the Terror, from 
top to bottom, emerges clearly from 
this eye-witness narrative. 

And in the view of Lt.-Col. 
Byford-Jones, at least, the resistance 
can only be an insecure basis on 
which to build future peace; the 
subsequent history of Cyprus may 
yet be precarious. The chief danger 
he foresees is not a clash between 
Cypriot Greeks and Cypriot Turks 
but a schism between Greek Right 
and Left. Unless Cyprus turns to 
practical tasks in a spirit of restraint, 
understanding and goodwill, the 
present hard-won public security in 
the island may be short lived. 
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A VICTORIAN DRAMA 


The Identity of Jack the Ripper: By Donald McCormick 


(Jarrolds: 


HE series of murders of women in 

the East End of London in 1888 
aroused a fever of popular excitement 
and fear. In those days of Victorian 
* respectability” the Press had few 
inhibitions about giving the grisly 
and harrowing details—hence the 
quick naming of Jack the Ripper. 
Both Parliament and public opinion 
became intensely alarmed and vented 
their feeling upon the Home 
Secretary, Mr. Henry Matthews. In 
turn the Metropolitan and City of 
London Forces were greatly ham- 
pered by the lack of scientific 
detection facilities and by the extra- 
ordinary ease with which the murder- 
er managed to escape, despite dis- 
covery of the bodies sometimes with- 
in seconds of the attack. 

Naturally it is to be regretted that 
the guilty person was never discovered 
—or at least that insufficient evidence 
accumulated over the months to pin 
down proof on any particular indi- 
vidual. Nor has the motive ever 
been completely ascertained. Yet 
one can have only sympathy for the 
police seeking so mysterious and 
cunning an attacker. Some good 
came out of the sordid evil. The 
public conscience was pricked by the 
revelations of poverty, drunkenness, 
and prostitution in certain areas of 
the East End. They helped to push 
along measures of social reform. 
And the criticism of the police 
assisted in the gradual initiation of 
more skilled methods. 


Author’s Conclusion 

Thus the ‘atmosphere’ of the 
crimes and their social background 
gives scope for historical reconstruc- 
tion and inquiry that should never be 
dull. This is in fact a very readable 
book particularly in the chapters 
relating to the murders. The author 
examines in some considerable detail 
the various theories that have been 
put forward from time to time as to 
the identity of Jack the Ripper, and 
at the end says: ** Having examined 
the evidence against all the other 
suspects, one must unhesitatingly 
come to the conclusion that the case 
against Konovalov is the only one 
without flaws.” This Konovalov, 
who was also known in London as 
Pedachenko, is stated to have been 


18s.) 


born in Russia where he became a 
barber’s assistant. At some un- 
known date he came to this country 
from France, where in 1886 he is 
supposed to have brutally murdered 
a woman in the Montmartre district 
of Paris, and worked as an assistant 
to a hairdresser in Walworth. He 
is also said to have assisted a Dr. 
Williams who ran a clinic at St. 
Saviour’s Infirmary in 1888. He died 
in an asylum in Russia before 1909. 

It is suggested that Pedachenko 
roamed the streets of the East End of 
London carrying with him a bundle 
of women’s clothing and presumably 
the murder weapon, a long bladed 
knife; murdered some five or six 
prostitutes whom he knew as he had 
attended them at the clinic: mutilated 
their bodies in the most revolting 
manner; and then changed into the 
women’s clothes that he had brought 
with him for the purpose of evading 
the police. I find it a little difficult to 
come to the same conclusion as the 
author when one remembers that the 
Russian doctor is described as having 
a heavy black moustache, curled and 
waxed at the ends. Only one of the 
murders took place indoors and it is 
suggested that the murderer lit a fire 
in the room in which the murder 
took place to boil water to shave off 
his moustache. This | find a little 
far-fetched though the author does 
not suggest that the assassin used the 
murder weapon for this purpose! 

If Pedachenko was the murderer 
he seems to have been extremely 
lucky inasmuch as in view of the 
enormous amount of publicity given 
to these murders no one appears to 
have drawn the attention of the 
police to the Russian doctor, known 
to all these women, who shaved off 
his moustache and whose description 
is said to tally with the published 
description of a man the police 
wished to interview. 

Despite the fact that I cannot agree 
with the author when he says that 
“all the evidence points to the 
mysterious Russian doctor as the 
author of this terrible series of 
crimes’, I found the book most 
interesting to read and one which 
should be on the shelves of all 
students of criminology. 

G. R. PALING. 
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A SECOND FORENSIC SCIENCE SOCIETY 
Training Urged for Police 


Details were given in an article by 
Dr. F. E. Camps in our November 
issue of the British Academy of 
Forensic Sciences. Another similar 
body, the Society of Forensic Science, 
has also been formed and held an in- 
auguration conference at Nottingham 
in November. Its chairman, Dr. 
David Patterson of Leeds University, 
stated that the two organisations 
would “inevitably come together. 
The sooner that is, the better.” 

Dr. J. B. Firth was elected first 
president. He was formerly director 
of the forensic science laboratories 
at Preston. He declared to members: 
** Our society’s aims are to advance 
the study and application of forensic 
science and to facilitate intercourse 
among people interested in the 
subject.” 

Senior detectives, he thought, must 
have more scientific training if they 
are to fight the modern criminal 
successfully. It was essential also 
that scientific evidence be fully 
appreciated and be understood by 
juries and its significance recognised 
by lawyers. 

The committee of the society 


includes Dr. E, G. C. Clarke, senior 


lecturer in chemistry, Royal Veterin- 
ary College, as secretary, Dr. Ian 
Holden, a chemist at Scotland Yard, 
Superintendent J. W. Godsell of the 
Yard’s Finger Print Branch, a solici- 
tor, two pathologists, a biologist, a 
micro-biologist, and a police surgeon. 


Cyprus Security Prevented 
Civil War 

The annual report on Cyprus 
declares that the British Security 
forces and troops prevented civil war 
in Cyprus and saved many Greek 
and Turkish Cypriot lives during 
1958. During May and June of 
that year, 56 Greek and 53 Turkish 
islanders were killed in increasing 
inter-communal strife. “In a con- 
fused and dangerous situation it is 
not too much to say that British 
troops and police prevented civil 
war from overwhelming Cyprus. In 
both towns and villages the appear- 
ance of Security Forces was greeted 
by both communities with evident 
relief.” 

During July, when both the Greek 
Eoka and the Turkish TMT under- 
ground movements were extremely 
active, the work of the Security 


Comment 


and News 


Forces was “ beyond praise,” the 
report said. ‘* They strove day and 
night, with little respite, to preserve 
life and property, and many Greek 
and Turkish Cypriots owe their lives 
to their prompt and effective inter- 
vention. 

“ The debt owed by the island to 
the Security Forces during these 
grim weeks can be appreciated only 
if the horror of what might have 
happened but for their presence is 
understood.” 

“Cyprus 1958.” (H.M.S.O. 6s. 0d.) 


Civil Servants Resist Wage 
Cheques 

The Society of Technical Civil 
Servants has stated that its members 
at the Ministry of Works, together 
with other civil servants, are resisting 
proposals that they should be paid 
by cheque. 

“ This is designed to reduce the 
risk of robbery while cash is in 
transit—a matter of concern to both 
sides—but the staff side is not pre- 
pared to surrender the right of an 
employee to be paid in cash if he so 
desires,” says a statement. 








CRIME REVIEW (from page 407) 


GATE TRICK AT 
AIRCRAFT FACTORY 


£7,000 Taken 

Two clever thieves managed to get 
past security officers at the entrance 
to the aircraft repair works of A. V. 
Roe, Ltd., at Langar, Notts., on 26th 
November and to escape with takings 
of £7,000. 

They masqueraded as workmen— 
other workmen seem to have been in 
the area—even to wearing boiler 
suits and carrying a tool box, and got 
in as employees were leaving in the 
evening. They then entered the 
office, using a duplicate key, forced 
a padlocked room used as a strong- 
room, and took wage packets for the 
Friday pay day. Finally they walked 
out—their “job” being completed. 


Safely Hidden 

A cashier was coshed and his 
briefcase containing £45 in wages 
was seized after he had drawn the 
money from a bank at Perivale, 
Middlesex, recently. 

But the bandits did not realise 
December, 1959 


until they opened the bag in their 
getaway car, that the man_ they 
coshed, and his assistant, were 
carrying £305 in notes on their 
persons. 

The attack took place at the corner 
of Tavistock Avenue and Bideford 
Avenue, halfway between the bank 
on the main Western Avenue and 
the cashier’s firm, Wego Condenser 
Co. Ltd., in Bideford Avenue. 


Wages Lost 


Bandits attacked and robbed the 
cashier of Hillman Electric Motors 
Ltd., in Crane Grove, Islington, on 
6th November, as he was walking 
back to his firm from a nearby bank. 

Less than 100 yards from the 
entrance to the firm two men—one 
of them dressed in a boiler suii 
and armed with an iron bar— 
sprang at him and struck him several 
blows on the head. 

One of the men grabbed the brief- 
case in which was between £100 and 
£200 in staff wages. 

As the two men raced away in a 
stolen car other members of the firm 
chased after them. 


MARGATE BANK RAID 


A gelignite gang successfully raided 
the South Eastern Trustee Savings 
Bank in Cecil Square, Margate, on 
30th November and escaped with 
over £1,000. They gained entry 
through the rear of the building, 
taking blankets and rugs to muffle 
the explosion. 


£2,000 in Cupboards 


Cash to the value of £2,000 in 
notes, hidden in cupboards at the 
village bakery of Odell, near Bedford, 
was taken by thieves on 29th 
November. 


Taken From Tavern 


About £1,100 worth of gin and 
whisky and 85,000 cigarettes were 
stolen by thieves who raided the 
Gunnersbury Tavern, Popes Lane, 
South Ealing, London. 


Silks worth nearly £10,000 were 
stolen by a gang who broke into 
a warehouse in Borough High Street, 
London, belonging to Roosen Silks. 
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INDEX OF VOLUME I 
November, 1958 to December, 1959 


For the convenience of readers we are publishing this index of articles and main items which have 


appeared in the Security Gazette from the first issue to the end of 1959. 
reference to valuable information and to the year’s chief events. 


A. 

Airlines, Australian, Security of: Article by Gordon S. 
Fraser. 10 301 

Architects. See Fire. 11 343 


Atomic Energy Authority, Aldermaston explosion. 5 140 
B. 
Banks: and Crime Prevention, Editorial, 10 300 
Report on, 10 308 
Drive-in Offices, security of, 4 114 
Protection of Staff, Union Proposal, 1 31 
Security, Editorials, 2 35; 9 268 
Guidance on, article by W. Jones Williams, 
Ch. Const., Gwynedd, I. 7 201; Il. 8 229 
Reports on, 2 40; 10 308 
Sir P. Margetson on, 2 49 
Also see Crime Review 
Binney Medal Award, 1958, 8 262 
Bomb Hoaxes, 9 286 
Book Reviews: Brain Washing Machine, by Lajos Ruff, 12 386 
Chemist of Crime, by Eugene B. Block, 8 253 
Commander Burt, by himself, 8 253 
Crime Zone, by Gerald Richardson, 9 295 
Ghost Squad, by John Gosling, 11 353 
Grivas, by W. Byford-Jones, 13 419 
My Ten Years as a Counterspy, by 
Morros, 10 324 
Poisons, Properties of, by Vincent J. Brookes, 
3 92 
Police, by John Coatman, 7 216 
Presidio, The, 7 216 
Story of Communism in America, by J. Edgar 
Hoover, 9 295 
Your Obedient Servant, by Sir Harold Scott, 
12 387 
British Transport Commission, Police camera, 4 106 
Burglary Insurance Surveyors’ Association, Address by 
Sir P. Margetson, 2 49 


Boris 


c. 
Cash Collection: by Armoured Car, 4 88 
Routine and Safeguards, article by C. Walton, 
12 368 
Tactics and Equipment, article by W. R. B. 
Pugh, 4 104 
Chief Fire Officers’ Association, Brighton Conference, 11 356 
Civil Defence, Recruiting, 5 141 
Courts. Selection of cases is given monthly. 
Chief items: 
Addlestone, £11,000 mail theft sentence, 13 417 
American Express raid, June, men sentenced, 8 255 
Clydesdale Bank, robbery, Apr., sentences on 2 men, 12 379 
Currency forgery by artist, Sept., 11 350 
G.P.O. thefts, Hitchin postman sentenced, 8 255; Glasgow 
postmen sentenced, 9 289; Fordingbridge, June, postman 
sentenced, 11 349 
** Johnny the Bosh ™ sentenced, Apr., 8 255 
Security Officer sentenced, Apr., 8 255; fined, Kingston, 
Sept., 11 350 
Warner Theatre, armed theft case, Apr., 7 217 
Whisky theft sentences, £13,000 case, Mar., 7 217 
Williams Deacon’s ambush case, men committed, 10 319 
Crime, Causes of, Oxford Conference, 1 9 
London, Sir Joseph Simpson’s interim report, 2 59 
State and, Government debate, 1 8 
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It will provide a useful form of 
Issue numbers are in bold type. 


Statistics of, 1957, 1 22; 1958, England and Wales, 
10 304; Scotland, 11 332 
Study of, see Interpol Conference. 
Transport raids, Insurance of, 6 174 
White paper: Penal Practice in a Changing Society, 
4121 
Crime Prevention: Articles on, by A. A. Muir, Ch. Const. 
Durham, 2 37; Col. T. E. St. Johnston, 
Ch. Const. Lancs., 1 4; H. E. Sanders, 
Ch. Const. Blackpool, 9 275; G. F. 
Goodman, Ch. Const. Halifax, 4 100 
Advice by Bishop of Carlisle, 11 348 
Blackpool Police campaign, 2 39 
Bucks Police campaign, 3 71 
Bucks Police film, 8 237 
Burgot Rentals, Ltd., Exhibition, 8 238 
Campaign organisation, 4 100 
City of London results, 3-71 
Editorial comment, 3 67 
Enfield ** Beat the Burglar” plan, 1 18 
Essex Police booklet, 11 335 
Hotel Liaison, Blackpool, 9 275 
Lancashire campaign, 6 190 
L.C.C. Rules, 5 140 
Metropolitan Police advice, 3 94 
publicity campaign, 
239 


New Drive required, 7 204 
New York, 11 336 
ss street lighting, 9 274 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Oxford, 4113 
Practice of, 2 37 
Problem of, 1 4 
Southend Police campaign, 3 71 
Also see Banks. 


Crime and Punishment, Government Policy, Conservative 

Party Conference, 1 24 

Crime Review. Main crimes and specimen crimes are covered 
monthly. 
Main items: 

Bank Raids: Barclays, Queensbury, Apr., £2,000, 7 212 
Clydesdale, Glasgow, Apr., £30,000, 7 212 
Commonwealth Bank of Australia, London, 

Oct., 12 370 
Midland, Brentford, Nov., 1 13; London, July, 
£15,000, £2,000, 9 290; Shepherds Bush and 
Spitalfields, Aug., 10 314; Spitalfields taxi 
cab raid, Oct., 1 14; Stoke Newington, 
Oct., £20,000, 1 13 
National Provincial, Birmingham, Aug., 10 
315; Failure, Putney, Sept., 11 346; Nov. 
Chingford, £15,000 13 406 
Westminster, Chingford and Surbiton, Aug., 
10 314 
Williams Deacon’s, Sheffield, July, £49,000, 
9 284 
British Railways: Van Ambush, Stratford, May, 7 211; 
Wage snatch, London, July, 9 285; Wagon raid, Feltham, 
Sept., £3,800, 11 346 
Co-operative Societies, London, Oct. raids, 12 372 
Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Association, London, Oct., 
£250,000 raid, 12 370 
Hackney Savings Club, £8,000 loss ; death of Secretary, 9 286; 
Manslaughter verdict, 10 320 
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Offices: American Express Co., London, July, £11,000, 
9 290; Ruislip, May, £12,000, 8 250 
A. V. Roe, Notts., Nov., £7,000 theft, 13 421 
Thos. Cook, London, July, £21,000, 9 285 
T. Walls, London, July, £4,300, 9 290 
Post Offices: 
Addlestone, Feb., £11,000, 5 146 
Bentley, £10,000 van theft, Nov., 13 407 
Bow, van ambush failure, Sept., 10 313 
Brixton, mail bag snatch, Mar., £3,800, 5 146 
Colchester, Oct., £2,000, 12 362 
Dalston, Apr., £7,000, 6 173 
Express train mail bag raid, Mar., 6 173; van robbery, 
Apr.. 6 173; express, Oct., 13 406 
Glasgow, Apr., £4,000, 6 173 
London mail loss, July, £10,000, 9 285 
mail raid, July, 9 286 
Marylebone mail bag raid, Apr., £7,000, 6 173 
Newcastle, Oct., £5,000, 12 372 
Paddington mail bag raid, May, £5,000, 8 248 
Stoke Newington van raid, Sept., 1 14 
Property—see monthly issues. 
£12,000 transport loss, May, 8 249; £38,000 Naafi loss, 
13 407 
Stores: 
Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., Jan., £15,000 raid, 4 103 
C. and A. Modes, May, £8,000 raid, 8 248 
Street raid—see monthly issues. 
Maida Vale, Sept., £7,000, 11 347 
Wage snatch—see monthly issues. 
May, £4,000, 8 248 
Criminals, Defence against, Editorial, 4 99 
Cyprus, arms running, 11 355; 12 382 


D. 
Delinquency, Institute for the study and treatment of, Annual 
report, 2 47 
Detection by Textile Marks, article by Frank Conyers, 11 333 
Diamond Exhibition, London. Protection by Securicor, Ltd., 
by R. D. Godfrey, 4 107 
Direct Action Committee against Nuclear War, Editorial, 2 36 
Docker, Lady, £150,000 jewels loss, 5 136; 12 382 
Dogs: Blackburn police use, 11 335 
Lanark police use, 11 335 
Metropolitan police use, 5 139; training, 12 377 
Protection and Detection by, article by R. Machell, 
I 5 137; Training Techniques II, 6 168 
E. 
Employees, Law on kits, 11 337 
Espionage, East and West Germany, 9 296 
Ex-Service recruits, article on suitability for security, by Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Ronald Ivelaw-Chapman, 12 373 


F. 
Factory safety: Chief Inspector of Factories Report, 1957, 
1 30; 1958, 12 378 
Fire Drills for staffs, management duties, by 
D. V. Young, 9 279 
Fingerprints, value of, 9 274 
Fires: Causes, digest of, article by James Robson, 11 342 
Joint Research Organisation, 1958 report, 11 341 
Training architects on, paper by T. Mitchell, 11 343 
Fire Protection: Automatic detection, A. E. Reed and Co., 
article by R. P. Coupland, 5 150 
Contribution of plastics, article by V. E. 
Yarsley, 3 84 
Effects of 1959 Factory Act, paper by R. 
Reader Harris, M.P., 12 383 
Hand fire appliances, I. Classes of, article by 
C. F. Dennett, 6 176; II. Operation, 7 208; 
Ill. Siting and Maintenance, articles by 
H. A. B. Shepherd, 8 245 
In Bowater’s Paper Mill, article by B. 
Wallwork, 3 72 


December, 1959 


In Industry, article 1 by N. C. Strother Smith 
119 


Insurance Surveyor, 
H. Norris, 13 408 
Internal materials for safety, article by L. A. 
Ashton, 4 111 
Prevention in modern buildings, article by 
J. Y. Kirkup, Ch. Off. Bristol Fire Brigade, 
2 44 
Fire Protection Association: 1958 report, 8 244 
National Conference details, 12 
385 
Fire Research, Jet engine device, 11 341 
Fire Survey. Main fire reports are given monthly. 
Main items covered: 
A. V. Roe, Chadderton, Oct., £1 million, 12 376 
Birkenhead grain warehouse, June, 9 282 
Birmingham and Cambridge universities, Aug., 11 339 
Corbett and Davies, Nottingham, £250,000, 13 411 
Fibreglass, St. Helens, Oct., 13 409 
Harrison Gibsons, Ilford, Mar., 5 143 
Hawick Mills, Sept., 12 375 
Heathcote, Tiverton, Apr., 6 179 
Limerick, Aug., £750,000, 11 340 
Littlewoods Store, Birmingham, Apr., 6 179 
Liverpool University, Jan., 4 116 
Mid Wynd jute works, Dundee, Sept., 11 338 
Needlers, Hull, Aug., 11 339 
Newcastle warehouse, Aug., 10 310 
Rolls-Royce, Mountsorrel, May, 7 205 
Rootes Group: Birmingham, June, 9 281 
Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Sept., 
12 374 
Spray and Burgass, Nottingham, Feb., 4 117; court case, 


role of, article by 


£3 million, 


Thorburn Bain, June, 9 281 
United Glass Bottle Co., St. Helens, Sept., 11 338 
Forensic Sciences, Foundation of British Academy of, by 
F. E. Camps, 12 361; Report, 11 335; Society of, formed 
Nottingham, Nov., 13 421 


G. 
General Post Office: Nat. Fed. Sub-postmasters, Views on 
security, 7 203 

P.M.G. on security, 7 203 
Security of, Editorial, 7 196 
Greater London Master Locksmiths’ Association, Liaison with 
police, 1 27 


H. 
Honours: New Year List, 3 93 
Queen’s Birthday List, 8 259 
Hotels, Security of, Blackpool campaign. 
Prevention. 
Howe, Sir Ronald, Review of Year, 13 392 


See Crime 


i. 
Industrial Police, Police recruits, Editorial, 5 131 
Industrial Police Association News: 
Details of qualification and membership, 3 91 
Emergency radio scheme inauguration, 12 364; Editorial, 
12 360; training and finance, 10 323 
First A.G.M., 9 292; First social, 4 124 
Formation of, 1 26 
Formation of county section, 2 61 
Honorary Solicitor, 4 124 
Lancashire branch formation, 11 352 
Officials and council, 4 124; 9 292 
Overseas section, 6 189 
Regional details, 5 157 
Training courses: Pilot, 2 61; April, 5 157; report, 7 221; 
November, 11 352 
Inspectors of Constabulary, Report 1958, 8 239 
Insurance, Policy on security, 8 233 
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Interpol conference, London, Sept. 1958, article by Marcel 
Sicot, 1 10 


K. 
Khruschev, Security on American visit, 11 345 


L.. 
Legal Notes by G. R. Paling: 
Character of Larceny, 10 321 
Compensation for criminal acts, 9 291 
Director, Public Prosecutions, 3 79 
Fire fighting, Rights and duties, 13 412 
Law and rights of picketing, 11 351 
Powers of private police, 2 47 
Presenting the Prosecution’s case in court, 7 219 
Principles of Extradition, 5 153 
Rules of evidence, 6 187 
Status of aliens, 1 29 
What consistutes forgery ? 12 380 
Letters to the Editor: 
Banks and crime prevention, by Ch. Const. Bucks, 4 110; by 
Ch. Court. Lanes., 13 393 
Banks’ staffs and security, by J. L. Hornby, Nat. Union 
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@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BANK 
CASHIER. 


@ SAFE IS AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED 
TO THE FRAMEWORK IN THE 
BOOT OF YOUR CAR. 


@ ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
“ZENITH” WILL IMMEDIATELY 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


@ THE SAFE CAN ONLY BE OPENED 
AT ITS DESTINATION BY YOUR 
CASHIER’S DUPLICATE KEY. . 
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THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “SAFES TO MEASURE"’ CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. * 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 8. Tel. 51545. ‘Grams Automatics 
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NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 


DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 
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ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 
Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 
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